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New. Year’s Thoughts—Future State of Ame- 
rica. By the Eprror. 


When a traveller arrives at a resting- 
place in his mountainous journey, he casts 
his eye over the extended prospect, and invo- 
luntarily gives himself up to the reflections 
arising from the scenery. So with us all, 
when we, in our journey of life, reach that 
point where one year terminates and another 
commences—varied, momentous, and soul-ab- 
sorbing thoughts rush ou, and overwhelin us. 
Thou, Time past! wonderful in vision! ‘Thou, 
Fature ! what hast thou in store for us? Thou, 
New World! why wast thou so long hid far 
away between the wide oceans? Why wast 
thou found? Why hast thou been inviting 
to thy shores those of every nation and tribe 
in the Old World? Why dost thou still invite 
them? Dost thou design to exhibit the blessed 
fruits of Liberty as long as time shall endure ? 
Or art thou a mere nursery—the garden of 
experiment ? 

When reflecting on the discovery of Ame- 
rica, and on the transactions that have since 
occurred in both hemispheres, the inquiry, 
what does Providence desiga to do with Ame- 
rica, is momentous—all-absorbing. Is this 
continent destined to take the lead in all that 
elevates mankind? Is it designed to become 
the abode of real civil and religious liberty, 
with all her attendant blessings? Or does ou: 
Creator here intend to make further develope- 
ments of the character of man, with a view of 
consummating wise and grand plans of bene- 
volence first in the Old World? Do the re. 
cords of history make such a supposition ano. 
malous? Have we, in reality, any authority 
to conclude that the East is to have its 
clouds dispelled by uninterrupted beams of} 
light from the West? Alas! we confess we 
have none. In Spanish America there is as 
yet nothing decisively favorable. Let but a 
cloud rest over our own country, and darkness 
will overshadow the whole continent. 

At the time of the discovery of America; 
during our colonial existence, and for some 
thirty years after acquiring our independence, 
the state of Europe and the condition of this 
country were such, that comparatively none 
but of that class who had protested against 
civil and religious corruptions, aggressions, 
and tyranny, had sufficient inducements to 
forsake their own land, and encounter all the 
trials attending the subjugation ofa country of 
forests: ‘Fhey were mostly farmers, mecha- 
nics, and traders—those who regarded laws 
that secured the acquisition and enjoyment of 
property, ‘and all those civil and religious 
rights that the God of Creation designed for 
the happiness of his creatures, as the primary 
objeet of rationa: beings. ‘They were choice 
spirits, wholesome and valuable members: of 


were, in fine, those who knew they had to 
labor and persevere in subduing the wilds of 
nature. More recently, particularly since 
the battle of Waterloo, the circumstances 
bearing on this subject, both in Europe and 
this country, have materially changed. The 
termination of the long wars which had demo- 
ralized millions, sct loose hundreds of thou. 
sands whose views and pursuits rendered them 
unsuitable members of an industrious agricul- 
tural community. At this time our country- 
men had subdued immense portions of ou, 
native wilds, had greatly augmented thei 
comforts, their trade, and their wealth, and had 
begun to increase their manufactures, and to 
enter spiritedly into plans of extensive internal 
improvements. ‘These circumstances render. 
ed it fur more easy for emigrants of a differ- 
ent class to obtain a livelihood. ‘The establish. 
ment of regular lines of packets between this 
country and European ports, and the other in- 
creased facilities fur cheap and expeditious 
emigration, have brougit, and still are bring- 
ing, to our shores, those who are mostly of a 
ditlerent class from former emigrants. In 
numbers, they nearly equal the births of na- 
tive citizens. 

In proportion as the condition of Europe 
becomes ameliorated, the less inducement will 
exist for worthy industrious members of com. 
munity, particularly those possessing property, 
to emigrate to this country. The continued 
peace, and the general prosperity existing in 
Europe, have removed inuch of the discontent 
ameng the industrious and business part of the 
inhabitants. The enlightened advocates of 
religious and civil freedom will prefer to re- 
main at home, and use their influence for their 
country’s emancipation, rather than expatriate 
themselves. 

In all the populous parts of Asia the protes- 
tant religion, the useful arts, and trade and 
commerce, are making very important pro- 
gress, uflording inducements to men of capi- 
tal, ofenterprise, and of education, to seek for 
wealth and usefulness—but none to those of a 
different class. The internal improvements 
that will probably soon be commenced, to in- 
crease the trade through the Mediterranean to 
Southern ladia, will not call from Kurope any 
but those of the former class. Asia already 
abounds in countless numbers of the poor 
and the destitute. Australasia likewise offers 
but comparatively slight inducements to those 
who possess very little or no property. 

Throughout the uncivilized world, including 
all Asia, the Protestant religion is making ad- 
vances, and is carrying with it agriculture, 
commerce, and the arts. In those European 
countries with which the United States sus- 
tains the greatest intercourse, the principles of] 
civil and religious freedom are making a pro- 
gress that is, to their opposers, fearful. In 


France, for instance, those who have ever, 
especially as a sect; manifested opposition to 


the Bourbons, have sustained a great diminu- 
tion in the number of their leaders and pupils. 
In England and Scotland, this class is increas. 
ing, principally by the emigration of an un- 
enlightened portion of the population from 
Ireland, wrongfully prejudiced and controlled. 
In the United States, this is emphatically the 
case by an emigration from all Europe. 
Thus is presented the singular spectacle of 
the relative increase, throughout the world, 
of those who support the principles of true 
civil and religious liberty, except in two of the 
most free and enlightened nations of the globe. 
For the poorer classes in Europe, the United 
States offers almost the only asylum in the | 
world. ‘They are principally the only ones + 
employed in making our roads and canals, 
and in performing the most burdensome labor 
in building our towns and cities. In factories 
and on farms they do the coarser work. In 
the middle States, particularly in cities, the 
fermeles comprise a great part of eur domestics. 
Most of the males are employed in works that 
are discontinued in winter—a circumstance by 
no means calculated to improve their morals, 
nor to make them contented with our country, 
nor, consequently, to increase their admiration 
of our institutions. ‘The emigration of this 
class will probably increase,—owing in part 
to a union of effort and means, by Protestants 
in Great Britain and the U. States, to extend 
their plans of benevolence, and to promulgate 
their doctrines—and, in part, to the progress 
of liberal principles, to arrest which many of 
these foreigners are urged by their interests 
and by their connections. 

In 1775 there were but five of this sect of 
foreigners in the city of Boston, and now, in’ 
that and four or tive other of the largest of 
our cities, they form nearly the fourth part of 
the inhabitants ; and in the country at large, 
particularly in villages along the routes of 
public works, they number a large and in- 
creasing per centage of the population. As 
long as peace continues in Europe, it will be 
the policy and the gain of European powers to 
favor the cmizrstion of the poorer and the 
troublesome classes ; aud as there as yet ex- 
ists among us uo gencral political prejudice 
against then, We may expect our shores to be 
annually flooded with (hem and their spiritual 
leaders. 

The question now arises,—in what respect 
is this class of foreign emigrants injurious to 
furmers, to whose special interest our paper is 
devoted? In many and various ways. The 
feelings and the pursuits of these emigrants 
prevent them from coalescing and becoming 
one with our native population. They mostly 
congregate in our towns and cities, where 
they exert a great political influence. Being 
unacquainted with the peculiar wants of the 
farmer, and their views and habits being fo- 
reign to his, this influence will progressively 
counteract that of our agricultural population. 
This cannot fail, in time, to excite sectional 

















society, the bone and sinew ofastate. They 


these liberal’ principles, ‘have lost! their para- 
mount influence; and since the dethronement off 


jealousies, to render separate the interests of 
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the country and the cities. 


years longer, the increase of forcigners, by; 


annual arrivals and by births from the foreign||the bloody struggle. Our fathers abandoned 
population already in the country, will conti- their crops, their lands, their homes, and 
nue in a frightful ratio to exceed that from!||risked life itself, in defence of their heaven- 
granted rights ; and shall their sons hesitate 

We deplore the existence of slavery among!|to devote a tythe of their rich crops, and a 
us as a dire national ealamity ; aud yet only|/small portion of their time, in perpetuating 
300,000 were imported in one hundred and|\the enjoyment of these rights? At all times, 
‘and in all situations, inactivity and lethargy 
are incompatible with safety of law and lib- 
Providence now emphatically reiter- 
The dissemination of 
truth in its broadest sense, and the exhibi- 
tion of good will to all whose footsteps mark 
our soil, are the pressing and binding injunc- 
tions of heaven on those who possess this 
land of promise. 


native Protestant Americans. 


Sifty years. In four years, there came to the 

nited States more than threc hundred thou- 
sand persons, whcse civil and religious views 
are not, to say the least, in consonance with 
those who subdued the wilds of the country, 
and achieved its independence. 

It was undoubtedly an implied condition in 
offering our country as the home and asy- 
lum to inhabitants of all other lands, that 
they should abandon their partialities for all 
those institutions, both civil and religious, 
that are hostile to the perfect and free enjoy- 
ment of those of our own country. Espe- 
cially was it implied that they should relin- 
quish former national characteristics in be- 
coming an integral part of our nation, and, 
above all, to abjure every kind of allegiance 
to foreign powers. If they fail or reluse to 
do these, they as much violate the principles 
of true liberty and generous hospitality as 
does the distressed traveller, who, after be- 
ing fed, clothed, and offered a home for life, 
seeks to excite separate interests in the fa- 
mily of his kind host, and to dispossess him 
of his property. Already there is a strong 
and increasing antipathy among this class, 
towards those who now can both enjoy com- 
fortable firesides, and sit under their own vine 
and fig tree. Unless a kind Providence in- 
terpose, the day will come when the farmers 
of this now quiet and happy land will trem. 
ble for the inheritance of their fathers— 
when their wives and their children will 
grow pale for fear. Charge us not with illi- 
beral and unpatriotic feelings when we use 


of foreigners annually tc find their way 


born sons. of liberty, there doubtless are 
among them; but the circumstances which 
now induce the great body of them to emi- 
grate to this country are different from those 
heretofore existing. Our forefathers either 
abandoned or fled their trans-Atlantic homes 
for the sake of civil and relizious liberty. 
Now, the principles for which (.cy in vain con- 


tended are, after causing mi. violent sirag-|}communication upon “ Ornamental and For- 
gles, making a silent progress, that will yet|jest Trees,” in your last number, with some 
cause millions, who now, from interest, edu-||special interest ; and as men are seldom ex- 
cation, and religion, oppose these principles,||cited to the performance of duty or to re- 
to look abroad over the face of the earth for|igard their best interest, especially if their 
best interest requires exertion, and this in a 

A voice seems to come from the fields}/different way from that which habit has fixed 
and the vales of our wide-spread country,|jupon them, without “ line upon line,” I have 
crying, What are we farmers to do? Wejjthought it net unimportant to call the atten- 
answer, A fearful responsibility rests upon|jtion of your readers again to this subject. 
you. ‘lo propose legal restrictions to rem.||It is with pain that I state the fact, which is 
edy the evil is dangerous. To fail in otherj|already familiar to every person of obser- 
resorts, will make that to these restrictions||vation, that nothing is more common than 
too late. Therefore, farmers, to the great|/to witness in our country well cultivated 
undertaking with the spirit of success orj/farms and good buildings, with numerous 
death ! flocks and herds cropping the luxuriant herb- 


a@ more congenial home. 





This state ot.japprehended evils into blessings. Unsparing 
things will inevitably injure the prosperity of efforts and liberal sacrifices must be made 
both, and consequently the country at large.’ by farmers to multiply and render more effi- 
If the foreigners who now annually come ciext the means to enlighten, and to cause to 
among us nearly equal the number of the births |be more virtuous, the whole mass of our 
among native citizens, it is positively evident,|/population. I'he onset must be made ; the 
that if this emigration continues for a few longer it is delayed the more violent and 
‘protracted will be the mental and perhaps 


ates, action, action ! 


ing a single tree upon the premises planted 
for ornament, nor one preserved from the 
feller’s axe because it was beautiful, or be- 
cause it would prove a comfort to those 
flocks and herds in the intense heat of sum- 
mer; but all of the forest is swept away, 
except what is reserved for fuel, as with the 
besom of destruction; and such an exhibi- 
tion never fails to impress my mind with the 
fact that the owners and occupants of sych 
habitations are persons of no taste, and that 
their only object in this world is to subsist 
upon the coarsest fare, and to hoard trea- 
sures. This state of things has arrested 
the attention of foreigners, and in this par- 
ticular they have meted to us according to 
our demerit. In general, nothing would be 
easier than for those who are about to fell a 
portion of their forest trees, to make a selece 
tion of young and thrifty trees where they 
would have them stand for ages, and answer 
the purposes alluded to ; and where they be- 
gin anew to remove the forest for a building 
lot, they may preserve trees which will 
serve very well for ornament and for de- 


Another method of averting the dreaded 
evil is to augment the productiveness of our 
soil, and to increase the attractions of rural 
life. The portion of land that now barely 
sustains one family, must be made to supply 
the wants of ten families. The chief foun- 
tain of our prosperity, and the grand re- 


our soil. In our fields must be found a pre- 
ponderance of capital, skill, science, talents, 
and influence. Industry and taste must sub. 
due and beautify nature. Our agriculture 
must present increasing inducements and 
encouragements to those of all classes. The 
assimilation of our heterogeneous popula- 
tion can be accomplished only in the occu- 
pations of the field. 

Farmers of the present generation! On 
you depends the happiness of a vast por- 
tion of the living, and of unborn millions. 
Liberty will look to you in the last resort. 
On you and your actions rests all hope 
of sustaining the nation in the reverses 
and shocks it may be destined to experi- 


Hfence, until others have been planted, and 
have grown to such maturity as to supersede 
the necessity of the original growth. There 
is something unaccountable in this total want 
of taste, in regard to the exterior of a man’s 
dwelling and the general appearance of his 
No man will wear a piece of 
flannel direct from the loom without color or 
dressing, but thousands will leave their build- 
ing premises wholly unadorned for genera- 
tions for want of that finish which a very 
little labor or expense would impart to them, 
and which would render them inviting to 
every beholder. There is no man who sees 
a well selected growth of trees clustering 
around a habitation, judiciously arranged, 
who does not feel interested in the exhibi- 
tion, and yet he may pass along to his own 
dwelling, which is destitute of every thing 
of the kind, and not even think that his own 
premises might just as well be furnished in 
this manner as not to be ; and this single fact 
is enough to teach us that our countrymen 


source of our wealth, must forever exist in || Premises. 


When trade, commerce, manufac. 
; tures, and internal improvement, shall sud- 
such language. Is it a triflt, a very smailiidenly dismiss their thousands and ten thou- 
matter, to have nearly a quarter of a million||sands, then on the moral tone of your char. 
acter, and on your physical resources, will 
among us? Many worthy, and many true|/depend the nature, extent and duration of 
the calamity ! 


ence. 





Pleasures and Profits of Ornamental and 
Forest Trees. By H. H. [For the New- 


York Farmer and American Gardener’s 


Mr. Eprror,—I have read Mr. Sayres’ 


need to cultivate a better taste in this parti- 
cular. It is important to the rising genera- 
tion. Weare all creatures of habit, and 
our tastes are regulated very much by the 
objects with which we are associated in life. 
[ doubt whether the young lady can be found 
who paints well, or who has cultivated her 
taste in the selection and arrangement of a 
flower garden, who does not exhibit the same 
improved taste in her dress, and in all her 
domestic arrangements. So with the parent : 
if he is habitually associated with objects of 
taste around his habitation, he will soon ex- 
hibit this improved taste in all parts of his 
premises; but place him in a_ habitation 





where there is nothing to shield him from 
the burning rays of the sun in mid-summer, 
as soon as he steps from his threshold, or to 
break the force of the tempest in winter, and 
he is wretched. 

Take the citizen of Damascus, in Syria, 
from his continuous shade and garden walk, 
and place him in ene of our cities, where he 
can see nothing but boards, shingles, brick, 
and paint, and can feel nothing but the re- 
flected rays of the sun, and he will say with 
Jonah, It is better for me to die than to iive ! 
But there are other advantages to be derived 
from ornamental and forest trees around our 
habitation than those I have already suggest- 
ed. Facts will show that the country is more 








There are two methods of converting the||age of the pastures and fields, without see- 
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| the number something less than thirty, and| 





1835.] 


healthy than the city, and that a new coun- 
try but partially cleared of its deep forests, 
is, other things being equal, more healthy 
than an older country that has fewer forests. 
From these facts we may infer that forests 
promote health and longevity. 


plants and trees absorbs azote or mephitic 
air, that which does not promote life, but is 
destructive of it, and yields oxygen, which’ 
is the great supporter of life in our atmo. 
sphere. The lungs of men, and all animals, | 
in respiration decompose the air they in- 
hale, retaining the oxygen and exhaling the! 
azote or carbonous ; and for aught appears, | 
if the great Author of our being had not| 
provided the means in his great laboratory’ 
of nature for supplying the deficiency of oxy-' 
gen, produced by respiration, the time would 
come when our atmosphere could no longer) 
contribute to life, but would absolutely prove! 
fatal to it. We see, therefore, in this, the! 
wisdom and mercy of our Creator in his! 
winds, appointing thein to bear from the) 
country and the forests the principle of life, 
to our populous cities almost without tree or, 
shrub, and returning, in exchange to the, 
country, that atmosphere which contributes. 
so largely to vegetation. But would it not, 
be wisdem in our citizens to provide for this! 
domestic consumption of the atmosphere, 
and not depend on the variable supplies of} 
foreign commerce? And ought they not, so! 
far as it may depend on them, to have tie! 
principles of life in operation where they! 
know the principles of dissolution are ope-' 
rating,—that the tree of life may stand fast 
by the tree of death? 


But there is another consideration to be 
taken into the account, that is more inspiring, 
to many persons than that of health or of 
life: it is a pecuniary consideration. I know, 
of no way in which a man can enhance the: 
value of his real estate so much, at so small! 
an expense, as he can by furnishing his pre-| 
mises with ornamental and forest trees. <A’ 
few years ago | owned a small place in a’ 
neighboring state, which I adorned with a’ 
few trees, all from the forest. I should think: 


cost me less than five dollars. I have al-| 
ways believed that I sold that place for one! 
hundred dollars more than I should have} 
done, had it not been for those trees. ‘Those 
who have succeeded me in that possession| 
have cut down some of those trees, and suf-| 
fered others to go to decay, so that the whole) 
face of things is changed, and a correspond-| 
ent says, “ Those Goths have removed all! 
your trees and shrubbery in your yard, and; 
the place appears deseried.” There is a; 
farm iying in the town where I now reside,, 
which is ornamented with perhaps about six-; 
ty sugar trees of thirty years’ standing, and| 
may have cost the planter of them, original- 
ly, three dollars. A gentleman told me this 
morning, that if he owned that place he} 
would not have those trees cut down for five; 
hundred dollars. He spoke seriously. At; 
what rate of interest must the three dollars, 
have been at, these thirty years, to produce; 
the five hundred dollars? Those who have 


leisure can easily calculate it. I have secn| 
in some parts of the country forest trees set; 
to serve for posts, and rails were let into) 
them, to a great saving of this species of, 
timber. The finest exhibition of this kind| 
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It is now a! 
well authenticated fact, that the growth of] 





Ite turnpike. This method may be adopted 


permanent posts in all places where the 
||shade of the trees would not be a serious de- 
‘|triment to his tillage land. And as in many 
parts of our country, wood for fuel, and tim. 
ber for fence, are becoming expensive arti- 
cles of consumption, may we not hope that 
the public attention will be turned to their 
interest and great convenience in this re- 
spect ? 
In respect to the evergreen being an or- 
namental tree to a habitatiop, as suggested 
by Mr. Sayres, and some others among your 
correspondents, I must beg leave to differ. 
All the evergreens, except the pine, are na- 
tives of wet and low lands, and are not cul- 
tivated in dryer soils, where we expect to 
find the habitations of men. And to me 
there appears an incongruity, a forcing of 
nature, to throw groups of evergreens 
around a habitation where they are not ex- 
pected to be seen. It is something like 
finding a habitation, in a swamp. There is 
oue thing further I would suggest to those 
who would succeed in planting trees. It is 
highly important they should be planted well 
in the first instance, and so firmly supported 
by stakes and boards that they shal! not rock 
in the wiud for two or three years after their 
planting, until the fibres of the roots shall 
have taken such hold, and become so large, 
as to be able of themselves to support the 
tree amidst the conflicting clements. ‘The 
greater number of failures is owing to want 
‘jof care in this particular. 

| Very respectfully, yours, 

H. H. 
ij Dec. 10, 1834. 








Remarks.—We disagree with our corres- 
pondent in reference to evergreens. With- 
out any reference to authorities and prac. 
tice, we will confine ourselves to the idea he 
has advanced—the impression they convey 
when about a dwelling. Evergreens gene- 
rally are not so exclusively found growing in 
swamps as to have a dreary idea—that ot 
cold and wet grounds—associated with them, 
but, in our opinion, directly the reverse. Na- 
ture has designed the evergreen to lessen 
the gloom in winter, and to be a protection 
from cold. The red cedar, for instance, is 
found on all upland soils, and affords shelter 
and warmth to birds, wild beasts, and domes. 
tic animals. It has also the property of pro- 
tecting from frost tender plants. A few 
limbs of this tree thrown over beds of gar- 
den vegetable, will preserve them in health 
through the severest winter. A cluster of 
evergreens placed near a dwelling, or barn, 
so as to break the most violent and cold 
winds, will render the places they protect 
zbout these buildings several degrees warm. 
er. If so, then there is no “ turcing of na- 
ture,” but a pleasing congruity. The writer 
of the above article derives his impressions 
from what he has seen and experienced. 
Perhaps he has been familiar with evergreen 
swamps, and has never derived any benefit 
from evergreens. We, on the contrary, 
have been more familiar with these trees, 
where they have protected sandy plains, 
bleak hills, and elevated grounds. When a 
little boy, we have often sought, with be- 
numbed hands and face, the lee and sunny} 
side of a cedar bush or hedge, and there, 
seated on dry leaves, have had the glow of 
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by every farmer to a great extent, and have 


Principles of the Natural Style of Landscape 
Gardening. By L. T. [For the New- 
York Farmer. ] 


In a_ recent number of his Maga- 
zine, Mr. Loudon has an excellent article 
on this subject, in a notice of his forth. 
coming work, the Arboretum Britannicum, 
or portraits from nature of all the trees 
and shrubs which endure the open air in 
Britain. [ by no means agree with him in 
the remark, that “ there can be no landscape 
gardening in the natural style, where only 
indigenous trees and shrubs are used.” Even 
admitting that the recognition of art is the 
principle, still great beauty of landscape can 
be obtained by indigenous trees, if, in 
number and arrangement, they avoid sameness 
with the surrounding nature, or wild scenery. 
On Mr. L.’s principles, it seems to me that 
when foreign trees become common in fields, 
ani woods, as well as in parks, the art of 
land-scapegardening in the natural style will 
come to an end. But, Mr. Editor, here are 
his reasonings. 

‘‘ Hitherto it has been considered that the 
object of the landscape-gardener, in laying 
out grounds in the modern or natural style, is 
to imitate nature, and to produce picturesque 
beauty. The principle of the imitation of 
uature has been carried so far, by some theo- 
rists, as to induce them to recommend the pro- 
duction of fac-simiics of wild scenery ; while 
others, who do not go quite so far, would yet 
employ only, or chiefly, the indigenous trees 
of the country in which the grounds to be 
laid out are situated, in order that the woody 
scenery so produced might be mistaken for 
such as is natural. There is not a single 
writer, as far as we are aware, from Shens- 
tone to Knight, Price, and Gilpm, who does 
not adopt the imitation of nature as a princi- 
ple ; and who has not, at the same time, for- 
gotten, or failed to see, that, in so far as land- 
scape-gardeniag is to be considered one of 
the fine arts, the principle of the imitation of 
nature must be rendered subordinate to that of 
the Recognition of Art. If the imitation of 
nature were the sole principle of guidance, 
then the perfection of park scenery would 
be, that it should be so like the scenery of a 
natural forest as that it might be mistaken 
for it. Now, though such scenery round a 
castle might be very feudal and baronial-look- 
ing, and, perhaps, what many would prefer, 
yet,it would have no pretensions whatever to 
be Gonsidered as a work of art. So far from 
art being so concealed, in the p:oductions of 
modern landscape-gardening, that it should 
be nowhere discovered, a principle as old as 
Tasso (L’arte che tuttc ia, e nulla si scopra,) 
the true, and, indeed, self-evident, principle 
is, that art shou!d be discoverable everywhere 
in every work of art: in modern landscape. 
gardening, for example, in the smoothness of 
the turf, in the high keeping of the walks, 
and, above all, in the predominance of exotic 
trees, shrubs, and plants, over indigenous 
ones. Even the turf should be composed of 
grasses different from those of the surround- 
ing grass fields. 1n the ancient or geometri- 
cal style of landscape-gardening, art was 
everywhere avowed; and, therefore, so far, 
that style has greater claims to be called a 
fine art than the modern style, as the latter 
style is generally practised, or is recommend. 
ed to be practised, by most authors who have 
written on the subject. The truthis, that the , 
change from the old syle to the new was so 
sudden and violent as to prevent the admirers 
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of the latter style from examining it delibe- 
rately, and tracing it to first principles. But 
to enter into this subject properly would re- 
quire more room than can be here afforded ; 
and we, therefore, merely state, that the point 
on which all the authors who have hitherto 
written on landscape-gardening have been 
deficient, is the omission of the principle of 
the Recognition of Art. It does not follow, 
from this, that the writings of these authors 
are not good, so far as they gu; because, in 
general, they have been guided by correct 
feeling: but, by stopping short of this prin- 
ciple, the claim of landscape-gardening to be 
considered a fine art has never yet been satis- 
factorily established, nor a sufficient reason 
shown why the use of foreign trees and 
shrubs is essential to the modern style. 
Henceforth it may be considered as an estab- 
lished principle, that there can be no land- 
scape-gardening in the natural style, where 
only indigenous trees and shrubs are used. 
Where no foreign trees are to be obtained, re- 
course must be had to the geometrical man- 
ner of disposing of the local ones. ‘Those 
who wish other authority than ours on this 
subject, we refer to the [Essai sur |’]mitation, 
by M. Quatremere de Quincy : a work which 
a friend of ours is now translating for us, and 
which we intend to publish for the im- 
provement of young gardeners and archi- 
tects. 

«‘ The progress of taste, like the progress of 
every thing else, is gradual; and, when it 
is considered that it is only of late years that 
we have had any thing like satisfactory theo- 
ries of taste in the fine arts generally, it is 
not to be wondered at that we have not yet 
arrived at a comprehensive and satisfactory 
theory of landscape-gardening, which should 
at once trace the beauties of both the ancient 
and modern styles to the same fundamental 
principles. 

“« We have said above, that the principal 
effects in modern Jandscape-gardening, con- 
sidered as a fine art, depend on the use of, 
foreign trees and shruby; and we shall now 
assign our reasons for being of this opinion. 
These reasons we have hinted at in various 
papers, more particularly in reviewing Mr. 
Gilpin’s work (Gard. Mag., viii. 701,) and in 
our Notes on Bearwood (ix. 679.) They 
are grounded on the principle that all art, to 
be acknowledged as such, must be avowed. 
This is the case in the fine arts: there is no 
attempt to conceal art in music, poetry, 
painting, or sculpture ; none in architecture ; 
and none in the geometrical style of land- 
scape-gardening. Why should there be an 
attempt to conceal art in modern landscape- 
gardening? Because, we shai! b= told, it is 
an art which imitates nature. Dat, does not 
landscape-painting also imitate vature; and 
yet, in it, the work produced is acknowledged 
to be one of art? Before this point is settled, 
it is necessary to recur to what is meant by 
the imitation of nature, and to reflect on the 
difference between repetition and imitation. 
In what are called the imitative arts, it will 
be found that the imitation is always made 
in such a manner as to be a totally distinct 
work from the thing imitated ; and never, on 
any account, so like as to be mistaken for it. 
In landscape-painting, scenery is represented 
by colors on a flatsurface ; in sculpture, forms, 
which, in nature, are colored, are represented 
in colorless stone. The intention of the 
artist, in both cases, is not to produce a copy 
which shall be mistaken for the original, but 








rather to show the original through the 
medium of a particular description of art, to 
reflect nature as ina glass. Now, to render 
landscape-gardening a fine art, some analo. 
gous process must be adopted by the land- 
scape-gardener. Inthe geometrical style he 
has succeeded perfectly, by arranging ground 
and trees in artificial surfaces, forms, and 
lines, so different from nature as to be recog- 
vised at once as works of art. <A residence, 
thus laid out, is clearly distinguished from 
the woody scenery of the surrounding country; 
aud is satisfactory, because it displays the 
working of the human mind, and confers 
distinction on the owner as a man of wealth 
and taste. A residence laid out in the 
modern style, with the surface of the ground 


nature, and the trees scattered over it in 
groups and masses, neither in straight lines 
nor cut into artificial shapes, might be mis- 
taken for nature, were not the trees planted 
chiefly of foreign kinds not to be met with in 
the natural or general scenery of the country. 
It is true that there are other circumstances 
belonging to a country residence which might 
determine it to be a work of art, altogether 
independent of the trees; but these circum. 
stances we at present leave entirely out oi 
view, and speak of the ancient and modern 
styles of landscape-gardening, solely as both 
are influenced by the kinds of trees planted, 
and by the manner in which they are disposed. 
We conclude, then, that the geometric style 
of laying out grounds is entitled to be con- 
sidered a fine art in consequence of the man- 
ner in which the trees are disposed; and the 
modern stlye, in consequence of the numerous 
sorts of foreign trees employed. (See, on 
this subject, Art. 1. in the Architectural Maga- 
zine, Nos. vi. and viii.) 

“ Though a taste of trees has existed 
from the earliest ages, that taste, in this 
country at least, may still be considered in 
its infancy. It is remarkable that a taste for 
foreign trees was earlier introduced in France 
and Germany than in Britain; and that it is 
still more general and more intense among 
the men of wealth and taste in those countries 
than in England. When Messrs. Loddiges 
planted their arboretum, in 1816, it is generally 
understood that the more rare species were 
obtained from Germany. Perhaps the cause 
may be, that natural woods cever a larger 
proportion of the surface all over the Conti- 
nent than they do in Britain; because, abroad, 
in addition to their other uses, forests supply 
the place of our coalfields ; and thus, though 
the subject of forest culture is more interest- 
ing to the Continental than to the British 
proprietor, yet the former sets less value on 
a native tree, and is more eager to display 
such as are foreign to the soil. An English 
landowner is almost always a great respecter 
of trees generally, but seldom knows any 
thing of particular sorts ; he, therefore, 
cares very little for their particular beauties, 
and contents himself with being an indiscri- 
minate admirer of them. Hence, the un- 
willingness of most persons to cut down trees, 
however improperly they may be placed; 
or to thin out plantations, however much 
they may be crowded, and however great 
may be the injury which the finer foreign 
stores are sustaining from the coarser-grow- 
ing indigenous kinds. This indiscriminate 
regard for trees, and morbid feeling with 
reference to cutting them down when they 
are wrongly placed, or too thick, areprinci- 





disposed in imitation of the undulations of 


er 
pally the results of iguorance of the kinds 
and relative beauty of the differéut species, 
and of want of taste in landscape-garden. 
ing. When we consider that it is not much 
above a century since American trees began 
to be introduced into this country, this is 
not to be wondered at; and, more espe- 
cially, when it is remembered that planters, 
generally speaking, have few opportunities 
of seeing specimens of these trees, so as to 
become acquainted with them, and thus to 
acquire a taste for this kind of beauty and 
pursuit. ‘The botanic and _ horticultural 
gardens, now establishing throughout the 
country, will tend to remedy this defect, by 
exhibiting living specimens ; and our Arbo- 
retum Britannicum will, we trust, aid in at- 
taining the same end, by exhibiting portraits, 
drawn from nature, of all the foreign as well 
as indigenous trees and shrubs which ‘can 
endure the open air in Britain. The private 
arboretums established or establishing in so 
many country seats will also do much good 
in spreading the taste ; and, when it is once 
properly understood that no residence in 
the modern style can have a claim to be 
considered as laid out in good taste, in which 
almost all the trees and shrubs employed 
are not foreign ones, or improved varieties 
of indigenous ones, the grounds of every 
country seat, from the cottage to the man- 
sion, will become an arboretum, differing only 
in the number of species or duplicates.” 





Use of Bone Manure. Copy of a Letter 
from Mr. Osu. Extior to Mr. Jon Horn: 
BY, dated Middleham, Elizabethtown, N. 
Jersey, Nov. 29, 1834. [For the New- 
York Farmer. ] 

Sir,—Last year I manured with bone 
dust one acre of dry sandy loam, in a field 
containing several acres, and raised a good 


year, having dressed the whole of that and 
the adjoining land with farm-yard manure, I 
took a crop of early potatoes from the whole 
piece; and the vines on that part where 
the last year’s dressing of bone manure was 
put, (as described above,) were conspicu- 
ously more luxuriant than any others; we 
however hastily dug the crop, and did not 
carefully ascertain the difference by mea- 
sure. 

After this crop was secured, I ploughed 
the land in such a manner that the furrows 
passed diagonally through the aforesaid acre, 
and then sowed white round turnip seed 
over the whole land, in the same direction 
wtth the furrow. A drought which lasted 
throughout August prevented the vegetation 
of the seed, except on that acre: the re- 
maining good effects of last year’s bone ma. 
nure were evident, for no seed started on 
either side of the aforesaid acre, where no 
bone manure had been used Jast year, till 
the rain which fell Ist of September ; and 
it has consequently produced small unmar- 
ketable plants only, whilst the acre which had 
the bone manure last year (no bone manure’ 
being used in that field this year) did pre- 
duce its plants freely during the drought, and 
has yielded a good crop of handsome mar- 
ketable bulbs. 

Tn another field, which grew corn in 1833, 
and for that crop was dressed with compost 
farm-yard manure, I planted potatoes this 
year, and on carefully measuring their pro- 
duce, a single row, which was manured last 
May with bone dust, contained five bushels 
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5 one gallon, whilst those adjoining, manured 
with the farm-yard, contained only four bush- 
els one gallen one quart each. 

Used at the rate of fifteen bushels of bone 





dust, and twelve large two-horse loads of 


dung, per acre. 

Remarks on the Trial.—The cost of bone 
dust, and the labor of getting it on the land, 
would be, say seven dollars, which would be 
the utmost; cost of common manure, and the 
labor of getting it on the land, would be at 


least fourteen dollars, leaving a balance of 


one half the amount in favor of bone dust. 
The produce from bone dust is twenty per 
cent. more than the common manure, and 
the durability of bones greater. 
I remain your obedient servant, 
Osun. Exticr. 





Manufacture of Oyster and Clam Shell Lime 
in the City of New-York—lIts Important 
Uses. By the Evrror. 

As society advances, there is greater 
} economy or less waste iu the articles of con- 
Ssumption in supplying the wants of man. 
This is strikingly illustrated in applying to 
useful purposes old bones and the sheils of| 
clams and oysters. In previous numbers of 
our work we have furnished much informa. 
tion in reference to the former, particularly 
as.an article of manure. We now propose 
to furnish some not less interesting and im- 
portant on the use of shells. 
Until within six or eight years, the shells 
of all the shell fish consumed in this city 
were, in violation of law, thrown into the 
)streets, or were, at considerable expense, 
‘carted to the upper parts of the city and 
‘thrown into the river, or used for filling up 
“vacant grounds, where they often became a 
‘nuisance ; but now a little lime thrown on 
them removes all smell. Keepers of oys- 
‘ter-houses were under the necessity of pay- 
tng fifty cents and more per load to get their 
shells carted away. Now they are sought 
“after at the rate of two cents per bushel. 
About seven years ago Mr. Knapp com. 
menced, in Second street, to burn shells for 
lime. Several unsuccessful efforts were 
made prior to his undertaking. At first he 
was supplied with shells without pay, in- 
weed more than he wanted, they often being 
tumped on his premises in the night. But 
puch has been the gradual progress of his 
business, that he now pays three cents per 
bushel delivered. From September 28 to 
December 30, 1834, he has had delivered at 
is kilns thirty thousand and eight hundred 
bushels of oyster and clam shells. During 
his period, and in March, April, and May, 
hese kinds of shell fish are consumed in 
he.greatest quantities. Supposing he buys 
he same quantity in the spring, and as much 
uring the remaining six months, the whole 
mount will be 92,400 bushels. There are 
vo other kilns in the city, which probably 
y half as many, equal to 46,200. If to 
ese are added 11,400, as those thrown into 
e streets, the whole will make 150,000 
shels of oyster and clam shells as the 
uantity annually furnished in the city by the 
onsumption of these shell fish. These 
ells have in a few instances been brought 
D this city from Connecticut. 
The fuel used in burning the shells is that 
hich was formerly an expense to the own- 
ts of coal yards to get rid of. It is the 
ery fine coal,-that can be used for scarcely 









































of producing corn, grain, roots, and herbs, 
such as custom has made necessary to the 
sustenance of man and beasts. 





formerly at 124 cents per ton. There have 
been times, however, when he has paid from 
1 to $2 per ton. 

In the season of business, Mr. K. sells 
per day upwards of 50 loads of 16 bushels 
each—unslacked at 15, and slacked at 7, 
and that for manure at 6 cents per bushel. 
He prepares it unslacked, and very superi- 
or, for white-washing, at 50 cents per bushel. 

This lime is principally used for buildings. 
It is a little more expensive than stone lime, 
but is considered superior, particularly for 
expeditious work, and for use in frosty wea- 
ther. In the latter particular consists the 
very great importance of this lime. For- 
merly it was unsafe to erect buildings in 
frosty and winter weather; but now, by 
the use of this lime, new, elegant, and sub- 
stantial houses, in every part of the city, are 
being built in the midst of winter. This is of 
great importance to builders, mechanics, and 
laborers, affording them employment in a 
season of the year when formerly all such 
work was suspended. Mr. K.’s shell lime 
sets twice as quick as other lime. This 
quality prevents injury from frost, and ena- 
bles builders to proceed with less interrup. 
tions from frosts and storms. Instances have 
occurred when, with stone lime, a whole 
side of a building has been carried up in a 
day. Before morning, and before the lime 
sets, a storm commences, and the wall is 
either materially injured, or tumbles to the 
ground. Instances have occurred in the 
use of shell lime, when the most violent 
winter storms have beat against a recently 
erected wall of a house without the least in- 
jury. 
Cornices made of this lime are durable, 
and much admired. Mr. K. makes a pre- 
paration of this lime for painting, or white- 
washing out-houses and the walls of rooms. 
Its price is $1.25 to $1.50 per barrel. It 
can be made of any color. This, having 
some rock salt mixed with it, makes an ex- 
cellent white-wash for brick, to prevent the 
access of damp and wet. Mr. Gross, a 
lumber merchant of this city, has had it on 
his buildings four years. 
For manure it has been used to some ex- 
tent, principally on Long [sland and in New- 
Jersey. Among those who have used it, and 
can speak favorably of it, C. H. Hall, Esq. 
of Harlaem, Mr. Jones, of Third Avenue, 
Mr. Howland, of the firm of G. G. & S. 
Howland, of this city, and Mr. Anderson, 
of Hallett’s Cove. Mr. Hall has made ex. 
tensive use of it in compost: from 50 to 
100 bushels per acre are applied. 





A Leaf from an Introductory Grammar of 
Agriculture. By D. F. Ames. [Commu- 
nicated for the New-York Farmer and 
American Gardener’s Magazine. } 

What is Agriculture? 

Agriculture is the science of cultivating the 
earth, for the purpose of producing the great- 
est amount of necessaries and auxiliaries to 
sustain life. 

Is the cultivation of every kind of grain, 
fruit, and flower, denominated Agriculture ? 
No: the various branches have their pecu- 
liar appellations. ‘The term Agriculture, or 
Husbandry, is generally confined to the mode 


How is the production of fruit named ? 


: 






What is the cultivation of flowers denomi- 
nated ? 

Floriculture. 

How is the cultivation of trees expressed ? 

By the word Arboriculture, which, like the 
former, is a word composed of the latin name 
of the thing cultivated, with an English ter- 
mination. 

What is understood by the term Horticul- 
ture? 

Horticulture is generally used to express 
the raising of fruits and vegetables, commonly 
called gardening. 

What are the principal objects of choice in 
the commencement of a garden? 

Soil and situation. 

What is soil? 

The surface earth that is worked by tillage 
or digging, for the reception of plants and 
seeds, is technically called the soil. 

What are the component parts of soil ? 

All soils are composed of argil, sand, wa- 
ter and air, whatever may be their” color or 
texture, and it isa due proportion of each that 
causes fertility, or an undue preponderance 
of one or more that occasions sterility or bar- 
renness. 

What is argil? 

Argil is the soft mucous part of clay. 
What causes the various colors of the earth ? 
The coloring of the soil is occasioned by a 
proportion of iron, or other metal, and is of 
little importance. 
Describe an eligible situation for a garden? 
A gentle slope to the south or south-east is 
preferred, well sheltered from the northerly 
winds, and contiguous to a pond or run of 
water. 

Why is a slope or declivity preferred to a 
flat or level surface ? ; 

Because stagnant moisture is very injurious 
to most plants, and a level surface often re- 
tains the water. 

What is the advantage of a pond, or run of 
water ? 

Both for the purposes of irrigation and the 
convenience of watering many plants, shrubs, 
and trees, that require artificial watering 
during very dry seasons. 

What is irrigation ? . 

Irrigation is an artificial mode of covering 
land by water for the purposes of fertilization. 
How is it performed ? 

By various methods, but generally by 
damming up the stream, or altering its course 
so as to overflow the intended space. 

At what season is this generally done ? 
During the winter, fall, or spring, while ve- 
getation is in a dormant state. 

How is it supposed to benefit vegetation ? 
By removing the excrementory matter re. 
jected by the plants as food, and by decom. 
posing and depositing fresh material to renew 
the soil. 

Is it necessary to renew or refresh all soils ? 
Repeated cropping will exhaust the soil, 
which must then have an additional supply of 
food for plants, cither by applying manures 
that contain it, or by a dressing of lime or 
some other substance, calculated to prepare 
fresh food from matter already in the soil. 


What is the soil that will require the most 


manure ? 


A light porous sand is soonest exhausted, as 


the food held by absorption will be either 
washed down too deep to be taken up by the 
spongeoles of the plants, or it will be evapo- 
rated by the sun and air. 
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Pomonaculture. 


~ What is the food of plants ? 
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The specific food of plants is not satisfacto- 
rily ascertained ; they were formerly supposed 
to take little save water from the soil, but 
modern science has discovered that most so- 
luble substances are taken up with the water 
from the soil, and those unsuitable are ejected 
again by the roots. 

Do all plants require the same food? 

No: different plauvts require different food, 
as may be seen by the continuing one crop on 
a place without additional manure, until it will 
no longer bring it to perfection; a different 
description of plant may yet be raised in good 
quality from the same land without additional 
manure. 

What is the effect of manures ? 

Manures supply moisture, and retain it in 
the soil together with carbonic acid gas, 
potash, and other substances, for the nourish- 
ment of plants, all of which must be in a per. 
fect liquid state to become food for plants. 

How do plants imbibe nourishment ! 

Plants derive their food principally from the 
earth, and absorb it, or take it up, by little 
spongeoles, er mouths, that are placed on 
minute fibres, at the extremities of the roots.” 


Remarks.—We say, “ Go on, revise and 
finish.” —{ Ep. ] 
Een si 
NEW-YORK FARMER. 








JANUARY J, 1835. ee 
—————— oo 

We received, alter the last form of the pre- 
sent number of the Farmer was ready for 
the press, the “First Annual Report of the 
Proceedings of the Rensselaer Agricultural So- 
ciety, being for the year 1834,” together with 
the Address delivered at the annual meeting, 
on the 7th October last, by Mr. S. Blydenburgh, 
both of which will appear in our next number. 

















New-York Strate AGRICULTURAL Society. 
—Our readers will bear in mind that the Anni- 
versary of this Society takes place on the 12th 
of February next. 


WEATHER AND Crops ror DecemBer.—With 
the exception of extreme cold on the 14th and 
15th, during which days the thermometer sunk 
25 degrees below freezing point, the weather 
has been open and mild, affording the garden- 
er every opportunity to secure his crops. For 
late pasturing of sheep, and other stock, the 
month has been favorable to those who think 
more of saving a little fodder than manure. 
Winter grain has had an opportunity to extend 
its roots, and thus guard itscif against extremes 
of freezing and thawing. 

On the 25th a snow to the depth of an inch 
covered the ground ; and another on the 26th, 
but of less quantity. The whole not sufficient 
to form a covering to earth to protect the grain. 
On the 29th, a fall of snow of sufficient depth 
for sleighing took place. 

The canals and rivers of this State remained 
unincumbered by ice until late in the season, 
giving farmers and forwarding merchants every 
facility to get their grain to market. 

In our last number we inserted an article 
stating that there would be no deficiency of the 
cotton crop, compared with that of last year. 
In addition to the following circular, signed by 
a great number of planters and merchants, the 
rise, three farthings per lb., by arrivals from 
Liverpool on the 24th, seems to render the pie- 
yious statement incorrect. 








Corron Crop or 1834.—Mr. Editor: Ac- 
counts have gained currency, through several 
mercantile journals in ditferent parts of the 
United States, setting forth that the present 
Cotton crop will be as large, if not larger, than 
the crop of last year. . 

We deem it of vast consequence that the pub- 
lic mind should be correctly informed upon a 
subject of such paramount importance to every 
one in this community, and for this purpose the 
subscribers have met together, exchanged their 
views and opinions, and have come to the fol- 
lowing conclusions, viz. : 

Ist. That the present crop of Uplands through. 
out this State will fall short of last year fully 
one third, and, as far as we are informed, the 
deficiency will be about the same in each of our 
sister States, North Carolina and Georgia. 

2d. That in many sections of the State the 
crop is already all gathered from the fields, and 
in no part of it is there as much to pick out as 
there was at the same period last year, although 
from the unfavorable fall, the cottun commenced 
to open much later than the last. 

3d. That of the present cropalready two thirds 
havechanged hands, and that not over one fourth 
will remain in the hands of the growers by the 
first of January next. The usual proportion 
being one half. Very few of the planters have 
been holding back or storing, but, on the con- 
trary, are bringing it to market as fast as it is 
gathered. About this period last year, there 
were 15,000 bales stored in this place ; at this 
time we believe the quantity stored falls much 
short of 1000 bales. 

4th. That the sale of Cotton Bagging and 
Bale Rope is so much diminished as must con- 
vince every one of a great deficiency. 

5th. The above conclusions have been formed 
from a mass of testimony derived from planters, 
correspondeuts, travellers, and our own per- 
sonal observations, and we are unwilling that 
it should go abroad as the exclusive opinion of 
the merchants of this place, but that it be sub- 
stantiated by gentlemen of the highest respec- 
tability from all sections of our State. 

Recolved, therefore, That the opinion of a 
few of the principal planters from the different 
districts of our State be obtained in regard to 
the extent of the present crop. 

Resolved, That the same be published in each 
of the papers of this place, and that a copy be 
sent to the oflices of the Charleston Courier, 
and Mercury, and the New-York Courier and 
Enquirer, and Daily Advertiser, with request to 
give it one insertion. 

Davip Ewart, Chairman. 
James Suiru, Secretary. 
Columbia, 8. C. 12th Dec. 1834. 


Corron Crop ror 1834.—The cotton crop 
of 1834 has been estimated at 1,100,000 bales. 
We think it will rather exceed than fall short of 
that vast amount, though the crops, in some 
places, were much injured by storms and floods 
and the rot—and the force of the cultivation 
weakened by the prevalence of the cholera. Of 
the amount stated, about 200,000 bales will be 
required for the home consumption. If the bales 
are taken at an everage of 350 Ibs. each, which. 
perhaps, is a low estimate, we have 385 millions 
of pounds, worth at 10 cts, per lb. $38,500,000. 

We see that the crop of last year has been 
estimated at 1,205,000 bales. If this is correct, 








the ~~ of the present year is rated much too 
tow.—[Niles’ Register. ] 





FAREWELL ADDRESS oF THE EDiTOR OF THE 
SouTHERN AGRicuLTuRIst.—From the De- 
cember number of this work we extract the fol- 
lowing paragraph, from the farewell address of 
Mr. Legare. In the retirement of Mr. L. the 
planters of the South mect with a loss not easi- 
ly supplied. 

It is now seven years since first we com. 
menced the task of editing this work, and hav- 
ing brought it into existenee, and conducted it 
thus far, we cannot part with it, and dissolve 
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our relationship with its readers, without regret. 
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We have withdrawn from all agricultural pur- 
suits, and it is more than probable we shall 
never again resume the task which we now 
abandon. Other pursuits claim our attention, 
and our health requires that we should cease to 
labor at the desk. But we cannot thus sever 
the ties which have bound us together, as editor 
and reader, without feelings of melancholy re- 
gret, which is heightened when we think, that 
in now bidding you farewell, we bid you fare- 
well forever. During the period we have la- 
bored in this vocation, we have formed many 
valuable acquaintances: with some, we have 
become personally intimate; but with many, 
our intercourse has been but by letter, and yet, 
not the less familiar for being personally un- 
known to each other. Wherever we have tra- 
velled in these States, we have found acquain- 
tances who have known us as editor of this 
work, and who have most cheerfully extended 
to us all the hospitalities for which these South- 
ern States have become so well and so justly 
celebrated. Wherever we have gone, we have 
had every facility extended to us for inspecting 
the agricultural operations of that particular 
section of country. and even the minor opera- 
tions of plantations have not been‘hid from us. 
Our object, in all our agricultural excursions, 
has been to gain information that might be use- 
ful to our readers and the planters of the South 
generally. Our motive appeared to be justly 
appreciated ; and we have ever met with the 
greatest politeness and hospitality, whilst no- 
thing which was thought worthy was withheld 
from us, even when the practices were admit- 
ted not to be such as they might or ought to 
be. Nor has this been all. No sooner had it 
become known that we contemplated making 
such excursions, as frequently as other cir- 
cumstances admitted, than invitation after in- 
vitation was proffered to us, and it would take 
us many years to accept of all we now have on 
hand, devoting the time we usually allotted to 
them ; and others have more recently been ex- 
tended to us. 





TeynessEE Farmer.—-We have recoived the 
first number of a monthly periodical with this 
title, published at Jonesborough, by Thomas 
Emerson, at $1.50 per annum. 
work be liberally supported, it would doubtless 
be the means of advancing the agriculture of 
Tennessee ; the condition of which may be im- 
plied from the following extract from the edito- 
rial notice. 


italready exists. ‘The second, to communicate 
the most casy, cheap, and expeditious modes of 
restoring to their original fertility lands which 
have been impoverished by injudicious manage- 
ment, and of still farther increasing the fertility 
of lands of both descriptions. When it is con- 


els of corn, or five of wheat, falls little, if at all, 
short of that which is required on one produ- 


and from twenty to thirty of wheat, and that 


try, will searcely suffice to defray the actual 
expense of cultivation, while the excess beyond 
the amount of that product, gathered from the 
isecond, will be nett profit, the vast importance 
to the farmer, of preserving and creating fertil- 
ity of soil, may be easily appreciated. 





We have always flattered ourselves that we 
were an early riser; and although we make it 


rising, yet we find some of our neighbors earn 
their breakfast before we leave our couch. We 
will instance one of them. At this Season 0 
the year, the first one we generally see on go- 
ing out-of-door in the morning is a neighboring 





The first thing then will be to point out the best | 
mode of preserving the fertility of the soil where | 
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sidered that the labor and expense of cultiva- | 
ting and harvesting a field, producing ten bush- § 


cing from fifty to one hundred bushels of corn, | 
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German gardener, with his fat sleek horse be- 
fore his cart, drawing a load of manure from 
the city, a distance of two miles or more. 
About five years ago, he leased five acres of 
ground ; and at the time had not money suffici- 
ent to buy a horse. By the laborious industry 
of himself and wife, he has succeeded in putting 
out at interest one thousand dollars. One o 
his neighbors has long hired a piece of ground on 
equally favorable terms ; and he is sober and 
industrivus, but is now worse off than when he 
commenced. Difference of management must 
have caused the different results. The last one 
is a bachelor. Perhaps the ladies will account 
for his want of success, and not pity the lonely 
man. 





Economy amMonG GarRDENERS.-—-Gardeners in 
this country, that labor by the month, are gene- 
rally poor. This is owing to the short periods 
they retain a situation, and to a want of proper 
economy. Many of the German gardeners, 
Who come over to this country, are an excep. 
tion. We will give an instance. A neighbor 
of ours had living with him a German garden- 
er, who has been in this country six years. 
During this period he has been with three em- 
ployers, without losing any time. His wages 
have been $10 per month—equal to $120 
a year. From this income he has succeeded in 
depositing in the Sayings Bank six hundred 
doliars. He knits his own stockings in win. 
ter evenings, buys cheap strong clothing for 
labor, and goes regularly to church on Sunday, 
very decently dressed. This gardener, late last 
fall, drew out of the bank $100, and with this 
sum sailed for Germany, to see his parents, in. 
tending to return in the spring to commence the 
gardening business for himself, with his five 
hundred dollars. 





EmpLoyMENT or GARDENERS IN WINTER.— 
Forcine VeceTastes.—On one of the roads 
leading from this city there are five places for 
selling intoxicating Jiquors, and all within a 


stone’s throw of each other. These places), 
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Uncuntivatep state or New-Yorx Isianp. 
—In our seventh volume we called the attention 
of our readers to this subject. In passing along 
the 8th Avenue, in the early part of the pre- 
ceding month, we observed four German men 


we 


forbidding pieces of groand on the Island. It 
was hilly, rocky, marshy, and covered with 
briers—so rough, that but a small portion could 
be ploughed; and the remainder they were 
subduing by hand instruments. ‘The woman 
swung the grubbing scythe with manly strength 
and dexterity. The men used an effective in- 





strument of this shape, with a handle three or 
three and a half feet long. The labor of tear- 
ing up a stiff sward, filled with roots, was much 
easier than with any other instrument we are 
acquainted with. We immediately engaged a 
German to make some. ‘They may be had at 
8! Barclay street. 

The lot of ground is near 60th street, and con- 
sists of ten acres. The Germans have a lease 
on it for ten years, at $100 per annum. Jn its 
former condition it was not only not worth 100 
cents, but was very forbidding in appearance, 
and a source of unhealthiness. In six or eight 
months this hitherto unproductive spot will be 
covered with fine vegetables, affording to the 
industrious cultivators—should the season be 
propitious—a handsome profit. ‘The owner of 
this property has set a laudabie example to 
others, and performed what the public good re. 
cuires of all the holders of similar property. 
‘Chere is no building of any kind on the prem- 
ses, except a shantee erected by the lessees. 





constitute the majority of the houses on the! 
road in their vicinity. ‘The last one is a mere 


\t will thus be seen that they commence under 
many unfavorable circumstances. If, there- 





shantee, set up by a gardener for the winter’s 
employment. He carries in his pocket recom. , 
mendations as a gardener from one of our, 
principal horticultural establishments near the | 
city, and from other sources. 

In a number of the preceding volume of the 
Farmer we called the attention of gardeners t« | 
the importance and benefits of qualifying them- 
selves for teaching district or common schools 
in winter. The above gardener, if he would 
direct his attention that way, would be fully 
as well qualified for such a charge as one half 
of those who do have it. How much more re- 
spectable! How much more safe for himself! 
How beneficial, instead of injurious to the pub- 
lic ! 

In reflecting on this subject, we regretted 
that the business of forcing vegetables was not 
more general—to afford more employment to 
gardeners in our long winters. 





Botep Fiax Srev.—This is the season of 
the year, when cattle, horses, and sheep, should 
occasionally have « little flax seed, boiled in 
water, and mixed with their food. If they are 
fed principally on dry food, the flax seed, as 








well as the liquid from it, is the more necessary. 


fore, this spot can be converted into a produc- 
tive garden, socan almost every rood of ground 
on the Island.° 





Sattrine Hay.—In a conversation with a 
farmer of West Chester county, he informed 
us that he makes it a practice to salt all his hay 
when he puts it into his barn. He finds nume- 
rous advantages from the practice. Stock eat 
it more freely, waste less, and thrive better. 
It ean be secured in finer order, and it keeps 
longer ; does not become so dry and dusty as 
unsalted hay. He also considers it a preventive 
of many diseases.. One season, « considerable 
portion of his hay was obtained from low wet 
ground, where it grew coarse. The remainder 
was of a very superior quality—so much so, 
that he deemed salting unnecessary. The ot1er 
coarse hay had a liberal quantity of salt put on 
to every layer, as it was mowed away in the 
bari. In winter, he was surprised to find his 
horses and cattle giv. this coarse salted hay 
the preference. 





CRANBERRIES.—The papers inform us that a 
gentlemen of Syracuse, who spent some time at 
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and one woman clearing up one of the most} 
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ries. He engaged to collect large quantities, 
and had them. forwarded to this city. The 
were considered superior ; and met with a rea. 
dy sale. 





AmeERIcAN FiLBERTs.—We have laying before 
us some as fine filberts as we ever saw, raised | 
at Lansingburgh, in this State, by Mr. Walsh. 
Mr. W. says, the Season was not favorable, and 
that these are smaller in size than some he 
raised before ; but, they are nevertheless excel-| 
lent in quality, and, even as to size, larger than 
the average of the imported nuts. 

The above is copied from the New-York | 
American. Large quantities of these nuts are 
imported. Mr. W. is fully of the opinion: that | 
our climate will insure their fruitful growth. 
He has cultivated them for several years. 





Errects oF PRoLoNcED SUMMER IN 
Enctanp.— The second crop of Myatt’s new 
pine apple strawberry was considered as good 
as the regular one. Mr. Loudon, in his Maga. 
zine, observes, 


A second crop of whortleberries (Vaccinium 
Myrtillus) has ripened at Edworth Moor in 
Lancashire. Fine ripe figs were grown in the 
open air against a wall in Aberdeen. Pear | 
trees, in the gardens of Sir T. G. Cullum at 
Hardwicke House, in Suffolk, have produced { 
fruit on the young spring shoots of the present 
year, which flowered at Michaelmas : the pears | 
ace of the Passe-Colmar and Marie Louise 
kinds. A fig tree on the same property has 
its second crop perfectly ripe. At Elmswell, 
in the same county, one tree, which has al- 
ready produced two crops of apples, is in 
bloom tor the third. In York, white currants, 
fully ripe, were gathered in a garden opposite 
the Pavement; and at Scarborough Parade, — 
large strawberries have fully ripened, notwith- 
standing the exposure of the situation to the 
sea breeze. The gardens and fields neanij 
Sheffield present all the appearance of spring ; 
flowers and plants having blown and borne 
fruit a second time. The Inverness woods 
have yet scarcely lost a leaf; and are onl 

here and there beginning to assume their 
autumnal livery. A pear tree in a garden near 
Huddersfield, which had lost nearly all its 
leaves, has budded forth again in freshness and — 
full blossom. At Coleridge, in Devonshire, 
the apple trees have ripe fruit and full flower 
blossoms at the same time. [Morn. Chron. | 
Oct. 17, 1834.] About London the weather | 
was so fine during the last fortnight of Septem. 
ber and the first fortnight of Oetober, that the 
six and sometimes eight artists whom we had 
employed, during the whole of that period, in 
the Horticultur:l Society’s garden, Messrs. 
Loddiges’ arboretum, and in various nurseries, 
making drawings of trees and shrubs for our) 
Arboretum Britannicum, did not meet with a” 
single day’s mterruption till the 15th October, 
when portraits of afl the deciduous trees and” 
shrubs were completed. The evergreens will” 
probably occupy them a month or two longer, | 
as the weather can hardly be expected to con-— 
tinue such as to allow of drawing every day in 
the open air. q 





EXxpermMenTS witH Porators have been” 
carried on, with great care, in the Horticultus) 
ral Society’s garden, for some years past, and | 
the results given in two papers by Dr. Lindleyy 
the last of which is just published in part Viv 
of the Hort. Trans., vol. i. second series. Fron 
this paper it appears that the opinion enter 
tained by Mr. Knight, and a number of other 
persons, of the superior production of whole} 
tubers over sets, is unfounded. The same res 
sult, it is stated, has also been arrived at bi 
Sir George Mackenzie, from experiments mai 
by him in Rosshire. Other instances will } 
found in our First Additional Supplement to ow 











Green Bay, saw great quantities of these ber- 


Encyclopedia of Agriculture, just published. 
| Loudon’s Magazine.] ’ 





















Curtrere or Sirx—Warre Morserry — 
Morus Mutticavisis.—The following facts are 
related by the secretary of the Hampshire, 
Franklin and Hampden Agricultural Society, 
in a report furnished to the Northampton 


Courier. 
At the late show of the Hampshire, Franklin 
and Hampden Agricultural Society, Elizur 
Goodrich, Jr. Esq. presented a claim for pre- 
mium on white mulberry set on his farm ip 
} Montgomery, in the county of Hampden, and 
obtained the first premium. He states that in 
1833 he had 9000 mulberry trees set on ove 
acre,—the rows 4 feet apart and trees 12 to 15 
‘inches apart in the rows. In 1834 he had 
20,000 mulberry trees set on three acres, the 
rows 6 feet apart and trees 12 to 18 inches 
apart in the rows; also 9000 mulberry trees set 
on 4 acres, the rows 6 feet apart and trees 3 
feet apart in the rows ; that he planted potatoes 
t between the rows, had a good crop, and found 
the cultivation of the potatoes was advanta- 
geous to the mulberry trees. Expecting to use 
the leaves in the manufacture of silk, he in- 
tends to keep the trees cut down to 6 or 8 feet, 
for the convenience of gathering leaves. The 
trees are from 3 to 4.years old, and very 
thrifty. ' 

Mr. Timothy Smith, of Amberst, in the 
county of Hampshire, alko presented his claim 
for premium on the white mulberry, and ob- 
tained the society’s premium. He represents, 
that he has 17,443 white mulberry trees, of 
which 3,638 are set out on about 100 rods of 
ground, in rows 8 feet apart and the trees 2 feet 
apart in the rows, the residue set more compact 
for the purpose of topping to feed worms. He 
planted potatoes between the rows, had a great 
erop, and found the hoeing among the potatoes 
was beneficial to the mulberry trees. From the 
experience he has had in feeding worms, he 
calculates half an acre ‘set with white mulberry 
will produce feed for 100,000 worms,—says he 
'has what he considers five species of worms, 
viz.: the Black annual worm, producing one 
jerop in a year of yellow Cocoons; also the 
’ Black worm, producing ‘wo crops in the year of 
yellow Cocoons; the Grey worm, the large 
white and the small white worm, producing two 
crops ina year of white Cocoons. ‘The pre- 
sent year he fed only about 30,000 worms, but 
thinks his mulberry trees might give sufficient 
feed for an hundred thousand worms. 

He had worms on feed when the late acvere 
frost came, and gathered a quantity of leaves 
while frozen, and packed them in a sack which 
had been used for salt ; in this state the leaves 
! were kept green and in a good condition, so that 
he fed his worms two weeks with them, and the 
worms devoured them with the same avidity as 
before they had been frozen. The frost com- 
| pletely destroyed the leaves remaining on the 
trees. Mr. Smith now thinks that leaves may 
be preserved through the winter for winter and 
early spring use. He has 354 promising seed. 
ling plants of the morus multicaulis, the pro- 
duct of one paper of the Chinese mulberry 
-seed which he had of the society last spring. 
On this subject the committee would remark, 
that from the source and peculiar cireurmstan. 
ces under which the seed was obtained from 
the interior of China, it is believed to be 
genuine, and not improbable the first good seed 
imported. The seed has been distributed into 
several towns in the county, and generally 
| given a good return, unless when planted or 
} sown too deep. Some seed however was lost, 
b and did not vegetate, in consequence of sowing 

too deep. The most favorable depth is about 
-one quarter of an inch, regard being had to 
) the soil. 

| The seedlings of the present year standing 
some distance from each other, gave outside 
nches, some of which, as an experiment, 
vere made into cuttings, set in the ground 
With one bud exposed, and did well, although 
one in a very hot dry season, and while the 
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lings of the present year produced lenves! 





measuring 94 by 8} inches before the severe 
frost, and had the weather continued mild a 
few weeks longer, it is thought some leaves 
would have attained the size of 12 or 14 inches. 


a considerable distance, and one parcel to the 
distance of 5 or 600 miles, and did well. Should 
no more seed be received from China, there is 
now a sufficiency of grown trees and seedlings 
in such forwardness as in a short time to sup- 


real morus multicaulis. 


introduced a very interesting subject for com- 
petition into the flower shows, ‘ by offering a 
prize for the best specimen of flower-painting 
done by a Jady.” ; 


of a talent highly useful and agreeable in it- 


and species of plants that otherwise might be- 
come, in their locality, extinct. 
S. Sarrron WALDEN. 


parks and gardens, ur sketches of trees, &e.— 
[Loudon.] 





asparagus which is brought to Covent Garden 
Market, during the forcing season, I have ob- 


both combined. 
tors, whoever they may be. 


son why any difficulty should exist ; nor will 
it argue any thing in favor of the practice, to 


be accomplished. The fact is (and I write 
from experience,) that, in growing asparagus 


better. 
rate; and as svon as the buds appear above 


Some seed was sent northerly and southerly to|/diqulu 


cited here by a similar proceeding for somellattack of it. 
years past; and it is to be hopod that theselldeal of oedematous swelling to exist about the 
examples may stimulate other societies to offeri}|imbs, the joints much enlarged, the gait of the 
similar rewards, thus encouraging the exercise|/animal at the same time proving that the whole 
; ( hody was similarly affected. It was pitiable to 
self, as well as pleasing and beneficial, in thellsee one of the “finest of the forest” so complete- 
perpetuation of a knowledge of varieties and ly overcome as to be unable to move from the 
place he was standing in: I advised him to be 
removed to a change of pasture. 
desired effect, and in a few months he was in 
We wish we could see prizes offered to thejjall his pristine glory. 
young gardener for the best drawn plans of||this to be the best mode of treating the disease. 
Indeed, if attended to at first, there is every 
chance of the animal’s complete recovery. 


this as a primary cause, as in other soils*nor of 
a retentive bottom, and where drainage has.been 
attended to, the disease has never appeared, or 
if so, in its very mildest form. The cattle in 
the a parts of the parishes of Fordyce, Or- 

1, and Grange, are particularly subject 
to this disease in its most malignant form. ‘The 
nature of these lands is marshy in the highest 
degree, and intersected by large patches of 
moss, When the watcr is allowed to become 
stagnant, or, if carried off, is in many cases 


ply the whole limits of the society with the|jonly conveyed from the moss to a plot of culti- 


vated ground, thereby extending rather than 


————— i mene checking the tendency to disease among their 

Prizes ror Sprcimens oF FroweRr-Paint-||cattle, by supplying them with very bad grass. 
ING DONE BY Lapigs (p.451.)—The Devon andi/] have observed that cows generally become af: 
Exeter Floricultural Society is reported to havellfected with this disease in the spring, or a few 


months previous to calving. They do not ap- 


pear to be the only animals subject to its at- 
‘ tacks. 
Much interest has been ex-|/Seafield’s red deer, laboring under a very severe 


A few years ago, I saw one of Lord 


On examining him, I found a good 


This had the 


I have invariably found 


The symptoms of this disease, when observed 


Forcina Asparacus.—With regard to theljat first, are pains in the feet, particularly in the 
fore feet, and enlargement of the small joints of 
the limbs. 
served most of it to be nearly as white in the//and the hind quarters so weak and contracted 
part grown above ground as in that below;\/as to prevent her from standing, and. in almost 
which is no doubt occasioned either by excessjjevery case deprives her of the power of pro- 
of bottom heat, or for want of light and air, or}/gression. 
A sad mistake this in cultiva-|/“ crochles,” I have seen the animal lying on a 
Defects may be|/small plot of ground, and fed with a little grass, 
excusable in some kinds of fruits or vegetables,|/or a few cabbage leaves, till completely worn 
which are very difficult of culture; but, inj/out with lying in one posture, without the pow- 
growing asparagus, I conceive there is no rea-jler of change, and all over bruised, she has 
even refused to swallow any thing but meal and 
water. 
attribute it to the desire of bringing the shoots|/sents to the view a most pitiable object, with 
earlier into the market, as by planting the roots||contracted limbs and almost fleshless bones. 
a fortnight or three weeks sooner, this might|/[ have often thought anxiously of something 
which might tend to alleviate the sufferings, if 
not check the progress, of the disease: but I 
in artificial heat, the slower the process the//am sorry to say, that. no local or general appli- 
The heat below should be very mode-||cation has as yet produced any good effect. In 
the first stage of the disease, | have observed 


The animal becomes hidebound, 


In this the most severe kind of 


Death now closes the scene, and pre- 


its size augmented.—[ Loudon. ] 


ground, all the light and air that ean be given 
with safety should be freely rendered ; and, by 
this means, the asparagus, instead of present- 
ing the blanched appearance, which it often 
does, would not only assume more of its natur- 
al hue, but its flavor would be improved, and 





country people as the “ crochles 





Where it is very prevalent 








aches were green and tender. Some seed- 


ease is Acute Rheumatism.—[Eudit.] 


We think the following article, from the Ed 
inburgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, con- 
tains remarks adapted to this country : 

On the Disease in Cattle called the “* Crochles.” 
By Mr. Josern Tait, Portsoy, Veterinary 
Surgeon to the Banffshire Farmer Club. 
Since taking up my residence in this quarter, 
my attention has been particularly directed to a 
disease which is very prevalent in this and the 
neighboring parishes, and known among the 


to me to be dependent on the state of improve 
ment to which the lands may be brought, and 
the facility given to the water to run off, as in 
those lands where there is much uncultivated 
ground, and where, from a paucity of drains, 
the water is allowed to remain on the surfaces. 
and form a marsh, this disease is much more 
prevalent, and in many cases proves fatal. 
am the more inclined to ascribe the disease to 


* This disease is called the “cripples” in Forfarshire, 
Th» proper name of ihe dis- 


bloodletting, and the administering of lixative 
medicine, to be of some service in arresting its 
progress ; but when the animal was not remo- 
ved to other pasture, it generally returned with 
double severity. Empiries abound with their 
specifics for this as well as almost every other 
disease, and to whom the ignorance and credu- 
lity of the lower orders of our peasantry  pre- 
sent a wide field for imposition. A_ singular 
case of this fell under my own observation, 
which I shall relate in the words of my infor- 
mant. Soon after commencing practice in this 
district, I was particuiarly struck with the ap- 
pearance of a cow belonging to a “ cottar.” On 
inquiring into the cause of the animal’s appa- 
rent helplessness, my informant stated to me, 
‘that she had the erochles, but was now in the 
way of getting better, a man having pared out 
the worm that was the cause of the awful com- 
plaint.” On examining. the cow, I found the 
muscles shrunk, the skin sticking to the bones, 


joints enlarged, and about three inches sawn 


from each claw of her feet, and evidently suf- 
fering much pain. I endeavored to impress 
upon him the impropriety of allowing any ig- 
norant person to impose upon him to such a 
degree, and mutilate an animal so valuable, to 
him, but was told in reply that he was sure the 
man “knew the very spot where the worm 
lodged,” and that he appeared to have great ex- 
perience, having travelled muchas a “ beggar.” 








For this wonderful operation, the very modest 
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> if it can in any way be effected. 
| poor sheep, and if there are any in the flock 
| be removed into what is commonly called the 


) in number, having a good warm shed, a sheaf] 


| in at the beginning of winter. 
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| to prevent them from running over and tramp- 
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charge of ‘2s:°6d. was only made.- T ultimately) 
prevailed on this individual to get her removed 
to.a farm which the disease had never visited. 
From such a step, the most beneficial change 
resulted. The animal in the course of a short 
time began to move about, and would have be- 
come perfectly sound, had not the “ beggar’’ re- 
moved a part of the bones of the feet along 
with the “worm.” A removal, therefore, from 
the farm, where such a disease is prevalent, 
cannot be too strongly inculcated upon every 
farmer, as it ap 
treatment which is productive of decided good 
On:a post-mortem examination of several cat- 
tle laboring under this disease, I have invaria- 
bly found the cartilages of the joints either ul- 
cerated or almost completely destroyed, by the 
continual friction of the bones, in consequence 
of a diminishing secretion of synovia. All the 
internal organs seemed in healthy condition. 











Keerinc Sueep 1n Winter.—A writer in 
the Columbian Centinel, after stating that it 
is of the utmost importance to have sheep enter 
winter quarters in fine condition, observes— 

As soon as sheep are brought into the yard, 
the different kinds of lambs, ewes and wethers, 
should be carefully separated, and kept during 
the winter apart. It is important that those in 
one yard should be as nearly of a size as prac- 
ticable ; for by doing so, there are no strong 
ones‘ among them, to drive the weaker from 
their provender. All will feed alike and do well. 
The flocks ought likewise to be as small as we 
can conveniently make them. It is an invaria- 
ble rule that .a small flock does much bet- 
ter than a large one, even if both, according to 
their number, are fed equally well. If the flocks 
in each yard can be reduced to between fifty and 
one hundred, so much the better; and it is a 
great desideratum to make them as few as fifty, 
It is likewise 
necessary to have a separate yard for old and 


that do not subsequently do well, they should 


hospital. ‘These hospital sheep, by being few 
of oats, or a few screenings from under the fan- 
ning mill, once a day, will soon begin to im- 
prove and du well. I have had my hospital 
sheep ina better condition, with this care, by 
ont , than any other flock ; and I must say, 
that for the last three seasons, my sheep were 
in a better condition when | turned them out of 
my yard in the spring, than when I[ put them 


Sheep ought to be rather sparingly than 
sumptuously fed, three times a day, out of racks, 


ling on the hay. As soon as one is seen in any 
of the flocks to become thin, it ought to be re- 
moved at once into the hospital, where it will 
be better fed. If you neglect to do this, soon 
will it be too late, and you will suffer loss, for a 
sheep once reduced to a certain point cannot 
be recovered. It is good to give them a feeding 
of straw, or pine tops, if you please ; it invig- 
orates their health, and makes a change in their 
food. They ought all to be daily watered; and 
if your hay has not been salted, they ought to 
have a lick of salt occasionally. By adopting 
these rules, you will save all your sheep ; or you 
will not lose more of them than you would of 
the same number of horses and cattle. They 
will have no disease among them. I have often 
thought of an observation made to me by an 
experienced wool grower, from whom J asked 
for information of the disease of sheep: he an- 
swered, “ What have you to do with the dis- 
eases of sheep! take care of them, and you 
will have no need for remedies.” This obser- 
vation struck meas strange, at the time, but 
subsequent experience has amply confirmed it. 
_ And now, what will the farmer gain by keep- 
ing his sheep well? In the first place, he will 
gain in his hay—a fat sheep will not eat as 
much as a poor one ; he will save all his grain— 
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ars to be the only mode of 


ithe next place; he Will save all his sheep—te 
will have more and better lambs in the spring, 
and in consequence of it, he will have several 
ounces of wool mure to each sheep ; and what 
is better than all the rest, he wil in the end save 
himself loss and anxiety. The saving will at 
least be from one eighth to one fourth of the 
value of his flock, and all this by attending to a 
necessary work in due season. 





Sueep.—A very considerable portion of the 
land in New England is rough, stony, and hilly, 
and must remain in pasture or woodland in 
consequence of its being intractable to the 
— When such lands have been grazed 

y neat cattle or horses for a number of years, 
they become nearly worthless, and are often 
abandoned by their owners for the more fertile 
regions of the West. Some sheep-farmers, 
however, assert that pastures in which sheep 
have been kept for years in succession, have 
improved, and now yield more and better fuod 
than they did before sheep were admitted. It is 
to be feared that many tracts of land in New 
England will eventually be abandoned, unless 
some method is adopted to prevent their dete- 
rioration. 

If the above premises are correct, it is very 
important, indeed indispensable, to the pros- 
perity of New England, that sheep husbandry 
should become general. But, in order that it 
may become general, it must be made profita- 
ble ; and none but the best breeds, for the pur- 
poses to which they are adapted, will be found 
advantageous for any other object than that of 
preserving the land from becoming barren in 
consequence of continued grazing. 
Mr. John Lowell, in speaking of sheep, ob- 
served that “many questions which were once 
roblematical, are now settled in favor of the 
erino. It was doubted whether it would stand 
our climate—it does perfectly; whether its 
wool would not degenerate—it rather im- 
proves ; whether its meat would be good for 
the table—it is as fine at least as any mutton 
we have; whether the wovl could be exported 
to England and sell there at a fair price—it 
has been done, and met such a sale as would 
yield a much greater profit on Merino sheep 
than on the common sheep.”—|American Al- 
manac. } 





Hoc Pens.—Having had occasion, recently, 
to construct a hog pen, in which I believe there 
is at least one improvement, I will describe it 
for the benefit of my brother farmers, and the 
good of all:‘pork eaters and pork makers in gen- 
eral—hoping and believing that for these my 
philanthropic efforts in the swinish cause, I 
shall, at least, receive a vote of thanks (an honor 
conferred on many others before me) from the 
innumerable hog multitude with which our 
country abounds. ; 
The aforesaid hog pen is 21 feet long by 16 
feet wide, with posts 8 feet long, which gives 
room for a chamber above, from which, by a 
board left loose for the purpose in the floor, the 
hogs can be fed with corn, and in the summer 
with potatoes, &c. that may be put away there, 
without much labor. Ten feet across one side 
is occupied with three pens,—and each pen has 
a yard in the rear (an indispensable I consider 
it) in which the raw material is manufactured 
into first rate manure. But what I consider 
the improvement is in first placing down the 
sleepers, then the floor, and then the sills on 
the top of the floor. Each pen is boarded in- 
side as well as out; and here is the advantage, 
that notwithstanding the continual wet of a hog 
pen, and sills being above the floor, they are 
kept dry and free from decay. 

The great difficulty with hog pens is that the 
sills rot so quick. By my plan a new floor can 
be laid, and I cannot see why my hog pen will 
not last as long as any other building. 

The remaining part of it, not occupied by 
the pens, into which an external door opens, is 
occupied by a cauldron for cooking potatoes, 









hog pen. The floor of the part not 
the hogs is 9 inches above the pr matics 
makes it dry, and affords a handy piace to feed 
them. One corner of each of the 3 hog apart- 
ments is devoted exclusively for their lodging, 
which is constantly supptes with dry straw, to 
oy no small comfort of my porkers, young and 
old. ' 
If the above description shall conduce, in an 
small degree, to the better and more conveniet 
construction of the hog pens of my brother far- 
mers,—or to the vomfort, and consequently to 
the growth and fattening of that very neces 
appendage to a farm, short-nosed, shor-enngd 
short-legged,and broad-backed swine—théen my 
purpose will be fully answered. ; 
Farmer C. 
Bernardstown, Mass., Dec. 2, 1834. 





To MAKE Cueap, Licut, anD WHOLESOME 
Breap.—Take a dozen and a half of good sized 
mealy potatoes, well boiled; peel theni and 
mash them fine while warm ; add two quarts 
of cold water, and then strain the mixture 
through a cullender ; add flour enough to make‘ 
a thick batter; then a pint of geod lively yeast: 
or emptyings ; if the yeast is sweet, no sal 
eratus is necessary ; if sour, a very little sal. 
eratus; let the sponge set until it is well fer- 
mented. With this sponge you may make a 
large or a small quantity of bread, by addi 
flour and water or milk ; if a small quantity, it 
may be put into the oven very soon; if thé 
quantity be large, it must stand longer, or over 
night. Put in double the usual quantity of 
salt, but no shortening. Let the dough stand) 
in a place moderately warm, but not near the 
fire, unless it is to be baked immediately. 
Milk or warm water may be used, but water is. 
the best, for the sponge mixed with water’ 
keeps sweet the longest. The bread will be 
very light, sweet and wholesome, having in* 
it neither acids nor alkalies to neutralize each 
other. The greater the portion of potatoes, : 
the lighter the bread will be ; but if the de 
rtion be very large, the bread will be so. - 
ight as to dry up if kept several days. ‘ 

Pastry boiled, such as for dumplings, &c. is - 
far preferable if mixed with a large proportion 
of potatoes. Take a dozen g éhied j pota- 
toes, mashed fine, knead flour sufficient to make 
the dough of a proper consistency with them 
while warm—add double quantity of salt, but 
no shortening. Put in the apples and boil 
about an hour and a half, or one third legs than 
the usaal time for other pastry. Bread when 
very light also bakes sooner. So says our other 
half.—[Kennebec Journal. ] + 





To MAKE oLD Breap new.—Bread that is 
several days old may be renewed soas to have: 
all the freshness and lightness of new bread, by 
simply putting it into a common steamer over 
a fire, and steaming it half or three quarters of 
an hour. The vessel under the steamer, con- - 
taining the water, should not be more than half 
full, otherwise the water may boil up into the 
steamer and wet the bread. Afier the bread is 
thus steamed, it should be taken out of the: 
steamer,.and wrapped loosely in a cloth, to dry 
and cool, and remain so two or three hours, 
when it will be ready to be cut and used. It 
will then be like cold new bread. By this pro- 


cess we may work such a change in old bread 


as will make it in all respects new, exceptin ~ 
its deleterious qualities—and thus, at the same 


time, gratify the taste and subserve the pur 

of health and economy. New bread, it is well 
known, cannot be eaten with perfect impunity, 
juntil it has undergone the process of ripening ~ 
—and, indeed, physicians say it ought not, as. a 
general rule, to be eaten till the day after it is 
made. 

taste for new bread may be gratified, 
wo tu injury. 


which a 


A way is pointed out above 
without 


e have received the above suggestions from e 


an experienced housekeeper, who has often: ~ 
tried the experiment, and, to our knowl . 
with complete success——and we publish it for ~~ 








&c. for my hog family, and by swill barrels, 








sheep in good condition do not require any. In 


provender casks, and the usual et ceteras of ajjthe benefit of others.—[Springfield Gazette.] 






















AgricouLtturat Lycevums, 
Ky.—The following is an extract of a private 
- letter from a gentleman now residing in Lex- 
ington, and well knowa in this section of the 
Univn as an active friend of education. 
Lexington is in the centre of a large and 
' very wealthy farming county, no doubt the 
most beautiful, fertile, and wealthy districts 
in North America ; and, what is most extra- 
ommpery, there are not six periodicals on agri- 
culture taken from our post-office. In fact, 
atter much inquiry, I cannot Jearn that any 
one, except the Hon. Henry Clay, takes any 
| such periodical. The truth is, that farmers 
in this region have grown rich so easily, and 
“their soil is so astonishingly fertile, never re- 
ceiving a Joad of manure, that they have not 
felt the necessity of studying any improve- 
|| ments in their old established modes of opera- 
} tion. But that such an inquiring and experi- 
| menting interest might, and is now being, 
created in this section, there is no doubt. As 
an illustration, there are no less than four 
} full blooded Arabian horses in this part of the 
| state ; several horses, which have cost from 
$5,000 to $8,000, and one purchased for 
+ $10,000, cash in hand, last spring, from Mr. 
) Stevens, of Hoboken, N.J.; cows and bulls 
we have imported at vast expense from Eng- 
b) land. lf my health will permit, and am not 
| prevented by unexpected duties, [ purpose to 
make efforts this fall and winter in establish. 
ing Agricultura] Lyceums in this part of the 
State ; but before | do this, | would be pleased 
to have a few spare odd numbers of the New- 
| York Farmer, so that ] might present a single 
number to each newly-formed association, as 
a Specimen of your work, which I purpose to 
recommend for their public and private sub- 
scription. 





























































On a New METHOD OF WRITING ON ZINC 
FOR LABELLING PLants.—Mr. Henry Bra- 
connot, the celebrated French chemist or 
Nantz, to whom we are indebted for the cu- 
rious transformation of rags, and other simi- 
lar vegetable substances, into starch, gum, 
and. sugar, by the agency of the oil of vit- 
riol, and whose name is well known to the 
chemical world for various researches con- 
_nected with the analysis of vegetable sub- 
' stances, has given in the last number of the 
_ Annals de Chemie et de Physique, a prepa- 
ration for writing on plates of zinc, to label 
plants. The writer having a dislike to paint- 
ing in oil, which is often inconvenient, and 
never endures a long time, resolved to turn 
his attention to some other way, which would 
® prove both ready and durable. The system 
§ of writing on zinc with a black crayon, 
® which was accidentally discovered by M. 
| Symon, an amateur at Brussels, and noticed 
"in the Revue horticole for October, 1832, 
land the Bon Jardinier for 1833, possessing 
py imperfections, Mr. Braconnot was in- 
d to try some experiments, being anx- 
to obtain a liquid, or a species of ink, 
hich would be perfectly durable when ex- 
"posed to the changeableness of the weather, 
land also one with which he could write with 
ase. This end, after several proofs, he be- 
ves he has obtained in a good measure. If 
answer, he will have done both the bota. 
ists and amateurs a real service. The pre. 
tion is as follows: Take verdigris in 
powder, one part; sal ammoniac in powder, 
ime part; lampblack, half a part; water, 
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parts. Mix them in a glass or pot mor. 


tar, at first only adding as much water as 
will mix it well, then add the remainder of 
the water. When placed in a vessel, let it 
be well shaken up from time to time, and in 
a few days it will be fit for use. This is not 
only excellent for labelling plants, but also 
for marking objects it is wished to preserve, 
in low, wet situations, becoming quickly dry, 
and being very durable.—[English paper. ] 





Rot tn THE Larcu—AnnuaL GrowTH.— 
Mr. A. Gorrie has advanced, in the London 
Gardener’s Magazine, the opinion that when 
the larch succeeds the Scotch pine, Pinus 
sylvestris, the rotting of the roots of the latter 
causes the decay of the former. He says, 


Having been lately engaged in cutting down 

several acres of larch (interspersed with other 
forest trees,) of twenty-two and twenty-eight 
years’ standing, I have retained specimens o1 
a few that appeared diseased, sections of which 
I shall endeavor to describe. No. 1 is a 
transverse cutting of a larch tree planted by 
me in the spring of 1811; the section is made 
at about 1 ft. from the ground, and measures 
1 ft. in diameter. The soil is strong black 
loam, about 14 in. deep, on a bottom of rotten 
whinstone or greenstone. The annular growth 
of the first four years from planting was 11 
decimal parts of an inch each; in the year 
1816, the annual layer of wood was increased 
to 26 decimal parts of an ineh ; in 1817, a wet, 
cold, and late season, the annual deposit 
measured 3 decimal parts of an inch; in 1818, 
it extended to 4 decimal parts of an inch. In 
1819, during the vegetating season (that season 
commencing at the beginning of April, and 
terminating at the end of October,) 16 in. o1 
rain fell at this place. I mention this circum- 
stance, because it is well known that a scanty 
or a liberal supply of moisture during the 
growing season is invariably followed, in 
healthy-growing larch trees, by a correspond- 
ing deposit in width. This year, the annular 
layer of wood measured .5, or half an inch. 
The average fall of rain, during the vegetating 
season in 1820, 1621, and 1822, was 13 in. in 
each year ; and the average annual deposit o1 
wood for each of these years is .22 of an inch. 
In the year 1823, the rain that fell in the sum- 
mer months amounted to 21 in.; the tempera- 
ture was low throughout this season, and the 
crops were unusually late in being secured. 
The annular layer of wood in this year measures 
half an inch, In the year 1824 and 1825, the 
rain for the same period measured 13 in. in 
each year; and, in each of these years, the 
layer of wood measured 3 decimal parts of an 
inch. In 1826, the quantity of rain in the 
summer months was, it will be easily remem- 
bered, unusually small; only 7 in. fell during 
the vegetating season, and about other 7 in. in 
what are termed the dead months of the year. 
The annular layer of wood for this year only 
measures .2 of an inch. 
During the vegetating season of four fol- 
lowing years, the fall of rain averaged 18} in. 
annually ; and the annual deposits for each or 
these years averaged .37 of.an inch. Hitherto 
all seems to have gone on well; and, up to 
1830, the tree seems to have been in a healthy 
state: but, although the rains were moderate 
in 1831, 1832, and 1833, the annual deposit for 
each of these years measures only 14 decimal 
parts of an inch, giving reason to suppose 
that the tree had become infected with the 
disease in 1830. The rot appears to have com- 
menced on the south and east sides of the tree, 
and to have spread irregularly in that direction 
between the annular layers of 1823 and 1832. 





Rose Appie-—Jamposa Vutearis. — This, 
the rose apple, a native of the East Indies, is 
one of the commonest garden trees of Madeira ; 
but there is scarcely another that combines so 
eminently the beauties of flower, fruit, and 








foliage, The flowers are large, handsome, ot 





i 


ale yellowish or greenish white, havea 
slight irsarance of primroses or cowslips, and 
are produced in tassel-like bunches, which 
contrast with the thick dark foliage, and enliven 
the trees from February to July or August, 
when the fruit is principally in season. e 
fullest bloom is in March or April; and, just 
after this, the trees are beautifully enriched by 
the fine cinnamon-colored or reddish young 
leaves or shoots. Nothing can exceed the 
loveliness and delicate appearance of the fruit ; 
its rich clusters half-hidden by the dark thick 
turfs of foliage which clothe the outer branches. 
The fruit is a drupe-like berry, pear-shaped or 
subglobose, about 1 in. in diameter. Although 
one or two berries may be eaten with some 
relish, their overpowering perfume, and taste 
of rosewater, together with the want of juice, 
render the fruit generally unpalatable ; and it 
is entirely excluded from the table or dessert, 
except to satisfy occasional curiosity. The 
fruit is produced in the greatest profusion ; but 
used for no other purpose than sometimes to 
feed the pigs, which eat it greedily. The com- 
prehensive figure published exhibits various 
stages of the plant’s flowering and fruiting.— 
[Bot. Mag., Oct.] 








THE EXTREME FrsrRits or THE Roots oF 
Puants, it has been asserted by Duhamel 
and others, die annually in the winter season, 
and are renovated in the spring in the same 
manner as leaves. Mr. Knight admits the 
position to be true in regard to the fibrils of 
bulb roots, but denies it in regard to the fibrils 
of the roots of trees. To ascertain the point, 
the Rev. P. Keith took up portions of the roots 
of different plants, chiefly trees, at different 
seasons of the winter, and, as a result, he con- 
cludes that “the root is never wholly denuded 
of its fibrils or spongioles, as the branches are 
denuded of their leaves. A partial decay, with 
a partial renovation, of these organs, seems to 
be occurring at all seasons ; but a total denu- 
dation of the root occurs at no season. If, 
with Mr. Knight, we admit of a total denudation 
of bulbous roots, I think it will not go beyond 
such as are taken up out of the soil for the 
winter; for, if the bulb is allowed to remain in 
the earth, it is to be believed that new fibrils 
will have begun to be protruded before the old 
ones have finally decayed.” Phi!. Mag., third 
series, v. 211. Mr. Keith appears to have been 
the first to discover that vegetating roots do 
not receive their increments of length solely by 
the extreme points. Professor Lindley has 
since confirmed the experiments of Mr. Keith, 
which were made so long ago as 1819.—[Bot. 
Reg.] 





Layine out Girpens.—A correspondent of 
the London Gardener’s Magazine, writing on 
garden ornaments, thus speaks, after having 
labored long in making a rustic seat. 


When the seat was finishing, and I sat down 
to observe the general effect of the little scene 
before it, I found, to my horror, that, besides 
seeing what I wished to see, the flowers, and 
the shrubs around them, an unlucky bend in a 
walk opposite let in a full view of an ill-look- 
ing office, which I thought I had effectually 
concealed ; in short, that the termination of the 
miniature landscape was the ash-pit. What was 
to be done now? I could not find in my heart to 
take down the seat, which, with very little as- 
sistance, was the work of my own hands; 
and I was, of course, proud of it as a specimen 
of my industry, if not of my taste. I could 
have altered the turn of the walk, and have 
planted out the nuisance; but I wanted an im- 
mediate remedy, and the walk was most con- 
venient in its present state. I therefore put up 
a rustic screen and doorway across the walk, 
which has contributed greatly towards the 
effect I wished to produce; and which, seen 
from the seat before mentioned, partly overrun 
with ivy, and partly concealed by shrubs, may 
be supposed the entrance to a summer-house 








or hermitage. 
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signed to prevent horses from being injured 
when they become cast in a stable. They are 
so made with a spring, that the least struggling, 
when down on the floor, will cause the rope or 
chain to be disengaged from the staple. It is 
a simple and cheap article, and should be in 
every sfable. Sold at 81 Barclay street. 








DisTILLER’s SWILL FoR Cows.—Mr. Editor : 
A farmer informs me, that he one winter fed 
his cows on the swill from the distillery ; and 
that the next winter he was surprised to find 





Based 


| they could not eat the usual dry food given to 
cows by farmers. On examination, he found 
they had lost most of their teeth. He attributed 
) the loss to the food of the previous winter. Will 


| some of the readers of the New-York Farmer 
inform me if he is correct in his opinion? P. 
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skill, and science. The accompanying draw- 
ing exhibits the upper and lower sides of the 
shoe. ‘ 

This shoe, (says Loudon’s Encyclopedia,) 
unites all the perfections of the modern English 
improvements, with some derived from our 
neighbors the French. What has since been 
called a seated shoe was introduced by Osmer ; 
but from the obstinacy and ignorance of 
smiths, as it could not be brought into general 
use, it became little thought of, until 1:evived 





| patronised and recommended. 


by Clark of Edinburgh; by whom it was 
It finally was 
taken up by Moorcroft, and has ever since 


| attracted some attention, and continues to be 


forged in some shops where the work is 
superiorly done ; and where the employers have 
liberality enough to pay for such work, and 
judgment enough to discriminate between its 
advantages and those of the common shoe. 


fastening it to the foot, we think the im- 
provement would almost shut out all others. 
On examining the figure it will be seen that 
this shoe presents a flat surface opposed to the 
ground (a,) but a concave one towards the 
sole (6 ;) but that this concavity does not begin, 
as in some seated shoes, near the outer edge, 
but embraces two thirds only of the web, leav- 
ing by this means a sufficient surface for the 
crust: but this bevelling is not intended to 
reach the heels; it stops short ef them (c,) 
leaving the web at this part plain for the heels 
to rest upon. The great advantages of this 
seating are, first, that as the crust rests on 
a flat surface instead of an inclined plane, as 
most of the common forged shoes present, so 
its position is maintained entire, and the in- 
clination to contraction is in a great degree 
avoided. The nailing on of this shoe we would 
recommend to be after the French ‘method, 
whieh consists in conical nail holes, punched 
with a square countersink (d,) into which are 
received conical nails (e;) which exactly fill 
up the countersink ; by which means, so long 
as any part of the base of the nail remains, 
the shoe must be held firmly on; and which 
is not the. only advantage gained, for the nail 
holes being obliquely formed, and at some 
distance from the outer rim, act less detri- 
mentally on the erust of the foot. 





should be pared throughout until a strong 


Improved Horse Snor.— The shoeing of 
| horses is a business that requires experience, 


If 
to this shoe were added the French mode of| 
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the shoe is also an important consideration. 
Avoid taking off more than one shoe at a time ; 
otherwise the edges of the crust become broken 
away. Observe that the clinches are all care- 
fully removed. Let the rough edges of the 
crust be rasped away ; after which, the sole 


pressure with the thumb can produce some 
yielding ; too strong a sole tends to heat and 
contraction, too weak a one will not require 
paring. In this paring imitate the natural 
arch of the sole as much as possible. The 
line of concavity should not begin, as it usually 
is made to do, from the extreme margin of the 
foot, but should begin from the inner line of| 
the crust only ; by which means the crust, or 
outer wall of the hoof, will have a firm bearing 
on the flat surface of the shoe. Let no heated 
shoe be applied to correct the inequalities that 
may be ieft, unless it is for a moment, only to 
observe, but not burn them; but still more 
carefully avoid putting a plane shoe on an 
uneven foot. The portion of sole between the 
bars and quarters (d,) should be always pared 
out, as the surest preventive against corns. 
The heels also should be reduced to the general 
level of the foot, never allowing their hardness 
to serve as an excuse for being left; neither 
suffer the inner heel to be lowered more than 
the outer. After all the rest has been dune, 
the frog should be so trimmed as to remain on 
an exact level with the returns of the heels, 
and nomore. The custom of taking away the 
point or angle of the horny inflexions of the 
heels, under the false term of opening the 
heels, is to be carefully avoided. Let all these 
operations be performed with the ———e 
knife. The butteries should never be allowe 
to come near the foot of any horse, but the 
largest and coarsest of the cart breed. 





Ositruary—Jordan Myrick.—This notice, 
from the Southern Agriculturist, contains 
much that is interesting. 

Mr. Editor : It is with extreme regret that we 
announce the death of Mr. Jordan Myrick ; he 
finished his earthly career at Liberty, Bedford 
county, near the Virginia Springs, to which he 
had gone, in none of improving his health. 
He died on the 25th of September: last, in the 
48th year of his age. Let the deeds of “ the just 
man made perfect” live after him, and let his 
bright example be a guide to those who follow. 

Mr. Myrick was a native of Brunswick coun- 
ty, in Virginia. He there received a plain edu- 
cation, and was brought up by his father in agri- 
cultural pursuits. When about 17 years of 
age, a traveller from the South received wel- 
come entertainment in his father’s family, and 
in the course of the evening spoke of the over- 
seers in the low country of South Carolina. 
He represented them as having the uncontrolled 
management of very extensive estates, about 
six months of the year, during which time it 
was impossible for the owner to inspect his 
proceedings and detect improprieties, ‘That 
these people usually received from $400 to 
$600 per annum, and were at that time (with| 
some exceptions of course,) from the opportu- 
nities and temptations to which they were ex- 
posed, generally indolent, profligate and kna- 
vish. The first thought that crossed the mind 
of Mr. Myrick, was this, ‘‘ What an opening is 
here for an honest industrious man!” He de- 
termined to avail himself of it, and shortly af- 
ter set out for this his field of action. He had 
an uncle of the name of Myrick, at that time 
an excellent manager at Dean Hall, now the 
property of William A. Carson, Esq. Di- 
recting his course there, he was well received 
and instructed in the outline of his system and 
discipline, during a few months of residence on 
the place. He was then employed at $100 per 
annum by the late Mr. David Deas, to superin- 
tend his planting interest at the Villa, on the 
eastern branch of Cooper river, then hired from 
the late Mrs. Horry, but now owned by Mr. John 
E. Bonneau. Mr. Myrick had then no money, 








He was, however, in good health and spirits— 
of indefatigable industry—with a mind of acute 
discernment, inquiring into and observing eve- 
ry thing that could promote his knowledge of 
planting and managing successfully. Besides 
the instruction and advice received from his 
uncle, who only lived six or eight miles off, Mr. 
Myrick was in the habit of conversing on these 
subjects with other experienced managers, and 
some judicious drivers of good ‘cbarabie. 
Their frequent discordant opinions were co! 
mented on by his uncle, and reconciled, wh 
possible, by reason and reflection, but gene 
subjected to his own experience and observa 
tion. Some squares of rice may have been in- 
jured by such experiments, but the result has 
been most bappy for himself and his employers. 
His chief or distinguishing excellence as a 
planter, was in the cultivation of rice—the ac- 
curacy with which he could discern the true 
state of the fields, with the proper time for 
flowing, &c. &c.; next his judicious, kind, but 
firm and efficient management of the ne 
under his care ; and lastly, his skill in construct- 
ing and repairing the banks of rice-fields. His 
reputation for these qualifications, added to his 
high character, for integrity and industry, soon 
brought his services into demand, end, at one 
time, he had the superintendence of thirteen 
lantations in the adjoining parishes of St. 
woman and St. John. These he man 
successfully, by having an intelligent young 
man residing on each place, subject to his con- 
trol. Some of these youns men have since 
risen to high rank, and acquired considerable 
property as overseers of rice plantations. 
Profitable employment soon made Mr. Myrick 
rich; and, in the year 1828, he was enabled to 
purchase the undivided half of a valuable rice 
plantation on the eastern branch of Cooper 
river, with thirty-three negroes. His portion 


order for cultivation, and irrigated by tide-water, 
His share of sales from the Blessing Plantation, 
for the years 1829, °30, ’31, ’32, and ’33, amount. 
ed to $25,120,or an average of $5,024 per 
annum. The number of barrels of rice sent to 
market in those five years was 1580, or an av- 
erage of 316 barrels per annum, each exceeding 
600 Ibs. nett. All the rice was beat on toll, at 
ten per cent., so that the actual prqduce was 
347 barrels each year, besides the small rice. 
He died clear of debt, leaving a property pro- 
bably worth $40,000. 

Mr. Myrick not only acquired wealth by the 
faithful and judicious discharge of his duties as 
overseer, but honor also. “ On the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1824, a premium of a gold medal. was 
presented to him by the Agricultural Society of 
rice from 20 acres of land.” “And on the 22d 
of a gold medal, was awarded to him, as mana- 
ger of two or more plantations, having produced 
the most satisfactory testimonials of diligence, 
skill, good management, and humanity, given 
by the most respectable planters, by whom he 
was employed for twenty years.” He likewise 
received from a Committee of this Society a 
letter, requesting that he would communicate 
to them his method of cultivating rice, which 
he promptly communicated, and which they 
published for the benefit of the community. 
On one plantation, Richmond, he increased 
production from 180 barrels of rice, which it 
only afforded when he took the management, 
to the average crop of 500 barrels per annum. 


ification of witnessing a great improvement in 


seers in South Carolina generally, but especial- 
ly on the rice plantations ; and of having reason 
to believe, that this favorable change was influ- 
enced hy his good example—in many cases by 
his instruction. Much emulation and rivalry 
was excited by his suecess ; the usual produce 
of rice per acre increased at least one-fourth 
during his time, 4nd his usual criterion of ex- 


icellence in the character of an overseer was, 








To prepare the foot for the application of 


two pair of shoes, and but one suit of clothes. 


“to raise as good crops as Myrick.” 


of the rice land being 140 acres in the highest 


South Carolina, for an uncommon product of _ 


of February, 1825, another premium, likewise, ~ 


Mr. Myrick also enjoyed the inestimable grat- | 


the morals, manners, and character of over- | 
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A Sevecr Descriprive List or ORNAMENTAL 
| Trees, Survss, &c.—The season will soon 
/ commence when our readers will begin to or- 
nament their grounds. Winter, or while there 
are no leaves on the trees, is the time to ob- 
serve and determine where most ornamental 
plants are to be placed. The following list 
is from Kenrick’s New American Orchardist. 


































I will here briefly enumerate or describe a 
feWof the most ornamental hardy trees, shrubs, 
ge. Those sorts particularly which may be 
easily obtained, and at moderate prices: a 

just proportion of which are at this day con- 
_ sidered indispensable appendages in every 
handsome garden. 

In the disposition of trees and shrubs for 
avenues and the borders of walks, it is recom- 
mended to set them on either, or on both 
| sides, in four ranks or ranges, according to 

their heights. 
| ~The first range, or that nearest to the avenue 
) or walk, to consist of roses and shrubs of the 
| lowest growth. 

The second range to consist of shrubs, &c., 
) which never attain to a greater height than 
| from six to ten feet. 

| “The third range, to consist of those trees 
| which never attain to a very great height. 

The fourth range, or outer rank, to consist 
of those trees only which attain to the great- 
) est elevation. 
| Thus when the whole have attained to their 
| full height, the effect will be not less striking 
W) than beautiful. 
if A broad and extended avenue, thus. lined on 
Mm) both sides, with the ranks or ranges at pro- 
}} portionate distances asunder, and rising in re- 
| gular gradation from the centre, as they will 
= when fully grown, would present to the view 
of the beholder a spectacle rarely witnessed 
with us. 

Those marked thus * are evergreens. 

« “ “ t will admit of frequent 
repetition. 
tt being very handsome, 
will admit of very 
frequent repetition. 
S. S. require protection 


ce “ “ 


NEW-YORK FARMER, AND 


avenues, although its appearance is rather 
stiff. 


America ; a large tree with a round head ; the 
leaves are very large and cordate; of a bright 
green. The flowers are in very large clusters, 
of a white color touched with purple; they 
fd in July, and are very showy and beauti- 
u 


Virginia Cherry. 

tjHorse Chesnut. sculus hyppocastanum.—A 
noble and extremely hardy tree, evidently from 
Northern Asia. It rises from fifty to sixty feet 
in elegant and compact proportion. The leaves 
are large, of a dark green, and the tree forms 
an impervious shade; the blossoms appear in 
May or June, they are in large clusters, of a 
white color mottled with red, and of a superb 
appearance. The fruit is large, inclosed in a 
prickly hull. 

{Cypress. We enumerate two varieties, Ist, 
Deciduous Cypress, (Cupressus disticia,) a 
native of the southern states, where it grows 
to an enormous size, very erect and stately, and 
bears the climate in the latitude of Boston. 
2d, White Cedar*t, (Cupressus thyoides,) a tree 
which rises with a very straight trunk from 
seventy to eighty feet, the leaves are flattened 
and branching; a beautiful evergreen tree. 
fElm, Ulinus.—Scotch Elm, Wych Elm,( Uhnus 
montana.) This variety has large leaves. The 
tree. grows erect, and sometimes attains an 
enormous size. ‘The bark assumes a black 
cast. The timber is very valuable.—.4merican 
Elm, (U. americana.) The growth of this 
variety is somewhat irregular—it attains a 
very large size and height, and the branches 
droop like the willow. It rises sometimes to 
a hundred feet.— Red Elm, Slippery Elm, 
(Ulmus rubra.) Another handsome varicty. 
—Cork bark Elm, (U. suberosa.) All these varie- 
ties are fine for avenues and lawns. 
tLime or Linden. Tilia.—The European 
Linden rises in an elegant and pyramidal form ; 
the American has a round head. The blos- 
soms, though not showy, have a sweet odor. 
Both varieties are of rapid growth, and form 
fine shades for streets and lawns. 
{*Hemlock. Pinus canadensis. Weeping 
Spruce.—An elegant tree, and neglected for no 





in winter, in north- 
ern climates. 


Class 1.—Trees of the Tallest Growth, for the 
Fourth or Outer Range. 

ttAbele or Silver Leaf. Populus alba.--A 
tree of rapid growth, rising toa great height ; 
the leaves are cordate, pointed, of a very dark 
Mgreen above, perfectly white and wooly or 
downy beneath, The petioles are slender, and 
liké the aspen, are set in motion by every 
breath of wind; and the lively contrast of the 
upper and under surface gives the tree a strik- 
ing appearance. 

tAilanthus or Tree of Heaven. Ailanthus 
glandulosa.—A tree from Japan or China, which 
there rises to an enormous height; with a 
small and very straight trunk ; the leaves are 
pinnate, and from three to four feet in length. 
An elegant tree of extremely rapid growth. [1 
answers well in the latitude of Boston. It is 
sometimes called Tallow or Tillou. 

Ash, Frazxinus excelsior. — A fine stately 
iu tree, which rises to the height of sixty feet, with 
pinnate leaves. 
tManna Ash. F. rotundifolia.—This tree 
Bgrows very tall and stately, with pinnate 
leaves. Manna is procured from this variety. 
WThat which naturally exudes is called tear 
manna ; but that which is obtained by incision, 
is called canulated or flaky manna. 

Beech. Fagus. 
©The F. ferruginea, or American Beech, is a 
etree of very compact and handsome form, and 
is. deemed a handsome tree. 
tButton Wood. Platanus occidentalis.—A tree 









































other reason than because it is so common. 
The foliage is very delicate. It differs from 
most other evergreen trees, as the weeping wil- 
iow from most deciduous trees. 

tLarch. Pinus lariz, Larix curopea. Some- 
times called Scotch Larch. This is a noble 
tree of a pyramidal form; its branches are 
disposed in stages, and grow in a horizontal 
direction; it is of extremely rapid growth, 
will flourish in almost any soil, and resists 
the severest cold; a beautiful tree while in 
leaf; its timber is valuable and of great dura- 
bility. 

tAmerican Larch, or Hacamatac, Pinus 
microcarpa.—T his tree is of a rapid growth, it 
attains to the height of forty feet. ‘The tree 
is beautiful while in blossom and in leaf, and 
has a sweet odor. 
Locust. Robina pseudo acacia. — A tall. 
beautiful tree, of very rapid growth, with 
pinnate leaves ; the flowers are produced 
in racemes; they are white, and have a 
fragrant sweet odor. This tree, so valuable 
for its timber, is liable to the destructive 
attacks of 2 worm—and it has the demerit 
of throwing up innumerable suckers from its 
roots. 
tHoney Locust or Three Thorned Acacia. 
Gleditschia triacanthos.—A tree of rapid growth, 
which attains a stately size; a handsome tree 
with pinnate leaves; the seed pods are a foot 
or more in length. The tree is armed with 
triple or branching thorns, sometimes a foot 
long, of formidable appearance. A hedge, 
properly trained, would soon be impassable to 
man or beast. The stems should be allowed 


{{Catalpas. Bignonia catalpa. — A native of 








{{Magnolia, Blue Flowering. M. acuminata. 
—'This tree is very hardy.. It rises erect and 


genial climate. The leaves are handsome, the 
flowers are of a blue color. 
tScarlet Maple. Acer rubrum.—A large tree of 
a very handsome form ; the leaves are cordate, 
lobed, dentate, downy beneath. ‘The blossoms 
appear early in April; they are of rich crimson 
hue. ‘The olen in autumn change to beauti- 
ful deep crimson. 
Sugar Maple. Acer saccharinum. — This 
is a tree of medium height; the leaves. are 
large, three or five lobed; from its sap sugar 
is produced ; a tree of utility and ornament. 
*t{White Pine. Pinus strobus or Weymouth 
Pine.—This tree rises to an enormous height, 
with a straight trunk; the leaves are very 
long and have a very delicate appearance. 
This tree, so majestic in its appearance, so 
beautiful, and yet so useful, contends with the 
oak as monarch of our forests. 
*t{Silver Fir. Fir Balsam, Balm of Gilead. 
Pinus balsamea.—A native of the Northern 
parts of America. An evergreen tree of a tall 
and elegant appearance: the leaves are dark 
green above and of a silvery hue beneath; a 
tree much admired for the beauty of its form 
and foliage. 
*tSpruce. Pinus. — The Black Spruce, P. 
nigra, and the Red Spru 


cline to grow horizontally. 
ttSycamore. Acer pseudo platanus. — The 
tree grows tall and of elegant form; the leaves 
are very large, broad, of a dark green hue. 
more. A. fol. var. A variety with beautrful 
striped leaves. 


trunk to the heightof eighty or a hundred feet. 
The leaves are large, of a singular form, of a 
bright green. The flowers appear in June, and 
much resemble the Tulip, of a greenish 
yellow, touched with red. 

ttWeeping Willow. Salix babylonica. Para- 
sol.—A well known tree, rising to the height 
lof forty or fifty feet; its branches drooping: 
one of the most elegant of all shade trees.. Its 
outline when standing insulated -is pleasing 
and very striking. The JVapoleon Weeping 
Willow is the same, but is raised from ‘the 
branches brought by Capt. Jacob Smith, of 
Rhode Island, from the tomb of Napoleon at 
St. Helena. 2d, Golden Willow, S. vitellina, a 
variety with bark of a gold color, which attains 
a stately size. 


Class II1.—Trees of Secondary Height, for the 
Third Range. 
Acacia, Purple Flowering. Robinia viscosa. 


wood is glutinous, the flowers are of a purple 
color and in large racemes. 

tLarge Double Flowering Almond. 

Apple. 

tChinese Double Flowering. 

tRed Siberian Crab. 

tYellow Siberian Crab. 

tCurled Leaved Ash. F. atrovirens.—A very 
curious and striking variety, a most singular 
tree. The growth is very upright; the young 
wood very thick and blunt; the leaves curled; 
of the darkest green shade. 6. Golden Ashf, 
(F. aurea.) The bark of this singular variety 
is of a gold color. 

Chinese Ash. Frazinus sinensis—An orna- 
mental and singular variety—the leaves are 
small and very narrow, of a dark green shade. 
Weeping Ash}. F. pendula.-—A variety with 
pendant branches; and very ornamental. 
Purple Beechtt. F. purpurea.—A tree re- 
markable for its leaves, which are of a dark 
















ts growth is very upright; its leaves very 


which sometimes attains an enormous size. 
arge and lobed. A noble tree for lawns el 


to rise six feet in height, when they must be 
checked in their advancement to force out 
lateral shoots. 


crimson or purple hue, which appear to most 
advantage in June or July. In autumn they 
fade to purplish green. 


A tree of ornament. 2d, Striped leaved Syea- | 


tTulip Tree. Liriodendron tulipifera.—A | 
very majestic tree, which rises with a straight ~ 


—A tree which never grows tall, the young | 










in beautiful form to a great height ina con- | 
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ce, P. rubra, Norway © 
Spruce, P. abies, are all ornamental varieties _ 
and deserving a place in every large garden. | 
The branches of most of these varieties in- | 
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“ft{Mountain Ash. Sorbus aucuparia or Roan 
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od.-—A native of the Arkansas and Missouri, 





and |) ¢tree.-A tree —- in an elegant and pyra 


midal form to the -height of thirty feet. The 








where it rises in beautiful proportion to the 


























{tOsage Orange. Maclura aurantiaca. Bow- 


ing, we who have used it can hardly say, as 
we had no field, in fit order, iarge enough‘for a 
fair trial through a whole day ; and can obly 
say what it has done. Five acres of heavy 
wheat on the Genesee flats were harvested in 
two hours and a quarter. 
In what condition is the wheat left, and-how 
is the work done, where the grain is lodged? 
The machine leaves the wheat in gavels 
large enough for a sheaf, and where the grain 
stands well enough to make fair work with’a 
cradle, it leaves the straw in as good condition 
to bind as the gavels of a good reaper. Wheth- 
er the grain stands or is lodged is of little:con- 
sequence, except as to the appearance of the 
sheaf, and the necessity of saving more straw, . 
when lodged, than is desirable. he condition 
of the sheaf, when the grain is lodged, depends 
much upon the adroitness of the raker. _- 
What number of hands, and what strength 
of team is necessary to manage the machine 
advantageously ? 
Two men, one to drive the team and the 
other to rake off the wheat, and two horses 
work the machine; but when the grain is 
heavy, or the land mellow, a change of horses 
is necessary, as the gait of the horses is too 
rapid to admit of a heavy draft. The horses 
go at the rate of four to five miles an hour, 
and when the growth of straw is not heavy,'a 
fair trot of the team is net tov much. 
Is the machine liable to derangement and 
destruction from its own motion? 
This is a question which cannot be so di- 
rectly answered as the others. We have only 
used the machine to cut about fifty acres, and 
have had no trouble; judging from appearance 
so far, should say it wasas little subject to'this 
evil as any machinery whatever. The wear 
upon the cutting part being so little as to re- 
quire not more than fifteen minutes sharpening 
in a day, there is no loss of time on this score. 
Is the sheaf a good one to thresh? 
The man who has fed the threshing machine 
with the grain of twenty acres cut by this ma- 
chine, says the sheaves are much better than 
those of cradled grain, and quite as good as 
those of a reaper. 
There is one more advantage beyond ordi- 
nary inquiries, of consequence,where so muc 
grain is raised as in this valley; be the grain 
ever so ripe, there is no waste of grain by any 
agitation of the straw, and all the waste which 
can take place must arise from the handling 
and shaking in binding. 

I am yours, &c. 

Wiriiam C. Dwieur. 

Moscow, Liv. co., Nov. 14, 1834. 


N. B.—T he machine we used was intended 
only for upland ; but by some little alterations 
and additions, we used it with equal facility 
on all kinds of soil ; and it can be used on any 
farm so clean from stumps and stones as not tu 
endanger the blocking of the wheels. 








Tue Varive or Green Vecerasres 45 Ma- 
NURE Was strikiagly proved by me in the 





spring of 1833. I had a trench opened of suf- 
ficient length to receive six sets of potatoes; 
under three of these sets I placed green cab- 
bage leaves, but the other three had nothing 
bui the soil. When the crop was dug up, the 
plants over the cabbage leaves yielded about 








the tree itself iy an ornament and its flowers, which/[height of sixty feet, and has been pronounced 
2 * are im large clusters. In autumn the tree is||one of the most beautiful of all our native trees. 
ce of |) covered with large clusters of red berries, and|/The leaves are oval and lanceolate, of a bright 
date, | its appearance at this time is very striking andj/shining green; they resemble those of the 
coms | beautiful. : orange, and the branches, like those of the 
nson | *Red Cedar. Juniperus virginica.—This tree|jorange, are covered with long thorns. The 
juti- |. when properly trained makes an elegant)/fruit is large, the size of an ostrich’s egg, and 

" hedge. By clipping, it grows remarkably|jof a curious and beautiful appearance, but not 
This | co t. eatable. The wood is very fine, remarkably 
are : tDouble Flowering ane. “strong and elastic, and on this account is pre- 
ugar | 5S. S. tt Franklinia. Gordona pubescens.—Allferred by the Indians to all other wood for 
nt. | tree growing from six feet to thirty in a con-jItheir bows. The wood yields a fine yellow 
outh genial climate.. Universally admired for its||dye, and it is supposed will be admirable for 
ight, large and beautiful white flowers, with ajjhedges. I know no material so beautiful and 
very yellow centre, and of extraordinary fragrance. jyet so hardy for this purpose. It deserves 
ance. Hercules’ Club: Angelica tree. Aralia spi-'' trial. 

2, so nosa.—A tree of low growth, ef a singular]; {Peach. Double Flowering Peach. 
h the aspect, the limbs are covered with stiff thorns. if Weeping Peach. 

' The flowers are in large bunches, and last a .S.{{Pride of India. Melia azedarach.— 
lead. long time. A tree from India or China, of very rapid 
hern Judas Tree. Cercis siliquastrum.— A low)\growth, much used in the southern cities for 
1 tall tree, which produces its flowers very early,|jornamenting streets. The leaves are pinnate, 
dark — before the appearance of the leaf; it is at that|jof a deep shining green, and beautiful; the 
h; a | time an ornamental variety. flowers are in large oblong clusters, of a 
form Kentucky Coffee Tree or Bonduc. Gymnocla-'|bluish white or lilac, and of a fragrant odor. 

dus canadensis.—A singular tree in its appear-'} {Shepardia or Buffalo Berry Tree, (silver 

», P. | ance; the young wood is remarkably stout||leaved.) 
rway | and thick; the berries are said to be used asl! {*Swedish Juniper. Juniperus suecica. — 
eties coffee. A hardy tree, which does not rise to a very 
rden. | $f{Laburnum. Cytissus laburnum, or Golden'jgreat height. Its appearance is very singular 
s in- | China.—An elegant small tree, producing al when trained in a narrow pyramidal form by 
‘ profusion of long bunches of yellow flowers.|itying in the branches. 
The hete are two varieties, the common and the|| Black Willow. Salix nigra.—A low tree ; 
saves |) Alpine or Scotch ; the latter is the most beauti-j|ithe young wood of this variety is of a shining 
hue. |}ful’ and: is believed to be the hardiest. deep violet or black, and covered with a pale 
Syea- ttMagaolia.--Of this splendid tree there are||blue glaucous bloom, ; 
atiful | many varieties. {Ring Willow.: Saiz annularis.—A very 
1st. Chinese. Purple Flowering, (Magnoliajjcurious and singular tree, the leaves are curled 
—A 4 obovata,) with flowers of a fine violet purplejfin the form of a ring ur hoop. Also called 
aight |‘outside, and white within. Hoop willow. 
\feet. — {t{2d. The Chandelier Magnolia or Yulan. {Venetian Sumach. Rhus cotinus. Smoke 
ofa (Magnolia conspicua.) —- Another Chinese|ltree. Purple Fringe Tree. Aaron’s Beard. 
,and ‘variety, with large elegant white flowers,||Jupiter’s Beard.—An elegant shrub or tree, 
enish ‘shaped like'a chandelier. rising from six to twelve feet, with a round 
| $43d... The Magnolia cordata or Yellow Twice||head ; the leaves are round, and have the odor 
Para- flowering.—The flowers of this variety arejjof citron. The flowers are very striking, and 
eight yellow, it does not grow large. beaten have a beautiful appearance; they appear in 
ping; —- ¢f4th. Magnolia glauca ; for description see|] June, are in large tufts of a purple color. In 
. Its ‘third section. ‘ September and October they change and ap- 
asing tf5th. ndid Magnolia macrophylla, large||pear like masses of wool. One of the most 
eping leaved.~-The leaves of this variety are over||beautiful shrubs; its* appearance is very con- 
n the wo feet in length. The blossoms very large, Spicuous and superb. 
ths - sed he — white, very beautiful, with (To be continued.) 
ind, @ ttMagnolia purpurea.—Highly spoken of b 
tains (Mr. fowlon. ‘ se , Hussey’s Macuine For Harvesting Wueart. 
ska: brag rc Sigg stir gos hy —At page 222, vol. vii. of the Farmer, we 

m per ‘ ; : 

r the | with very bara Scares; abt vote tans prs 2 gave a description and drawing of this machine. 

Wowers four inches in diameter, of a white They can be built in this city, by applying to 
scosa. ‘olor and fragrant odor. the agents, H. Huxley & Co., 81 Barclay street. 
oung | 8. S.*f{ Great Flowering Magnolia. (M.||The following testimony, from the Genesee 
urple grandiflora.)--A tall, superb evergreen tree 3|| ra pmer. is very favorable. 

ising in a congenial climate to the height of f : . 

Fixty or eighty feet; the leaves are oblong, of|| The machine has been very fully tried, and 
shining green. ‘The flowers are very large,||{ am gratified to be able to say, that it has as 
fa fine fragrant odor. It does not bear al}fully sueceeded. Hundreds of farmers, from 

northern climate. the different towns of this and the adjoining’ 

} t{Mountain Snow Drop. Chionanthus mon-||counties, have witnessed its operations, and all; 
very (§ana.—This tree rises from ten to twelve feet in||have not only expressed their confidence in its 
gular jheight; the leaves are oblong, broad, laurel|/success, but their gratification in the perfection 
‘oung @haped, of a blackish green; the flowers are|jof its work. —_ 
itled; jm clusters, very singular, and white, like cris | inquirer asks the same series of| 
Asht, Bakes of snow. Last of May and June. questions, I presuine your readers will have al: 
riety tChinese Paper Mulberry. Brouwsonetia||like course of thought, and wish for satisfac-| 

apyrifera.—A large tree with a round head;||tion in the same particulars. To give them) 
orna- os ledvés are large, rough, some are cordate,||this, I will write them in their order, and give! 
s are ome entire, some five lobed. The fertile and||the answers. . | 
hade. Barren blossoms are produced on different|} Does the machine make clean work? | 
with frees, This tree is of rapid growth, and or-|| It saves all the grain; to use the language of 

amental. a gratified looker on, an old and experienced’ 
e re- ttChinese Mulberry. Morus multicaulis.||/farmer, “it cheats the hogs.”* 
dark fA tree of rapid and upright growth ; the|} Does the machine expedite the work? 
most Paves are very large and cordate; their/} What the machine is capable of accomplish- 
they fpper surface is curled or convex, of a deep||. 





lining green, and very ornamental. 






double the produce of the others.—[J. D. Parxs, 
Dartford Nursery, January, 1884.} 





Discovery oF Sitver Ore 1n THE OvraL 
Mountains. — The Oural chain has been for 
several years well known to Europe for its 
rich gold and platina ores. A discovery has 
now been made of rich silver ore in two 
places. ‘lhe first is seventy wersts from the 


foundry of Nischneitagilsk, near to the. cor- 
fluence of the little River Graesnoy with.the 
Tagil, where gold also occurs; the other is 
twenty-two wersts from the foundry of Nisch- 





| 


* The hogs are the gleaners inthis section of country. 


neitagilsk, on the little River Ulka. 














DisseRTATION ON MAKING AND APPLYING 
Manvures.—The following practical article 
was presented to the Merimack Agricultural 
Society, by Mr. James Hale, of Alstead, and 
received the Society’s premium 

It has been observed by a writer on agri- 
culture, that manure stands in the same 
relation to the farmer which a steck of goods, 
calculated to meet the market, does to the 
merchant, Whether the comparison is correct 
or not in every point of view, it cannot be 
denied that manure is an article of the greatest 
importance to the farmer. It is the intention 
of the writer to present to the public, ina 
plain and concise manner, for the aid of the 
practical farmer, as well as to excite in- 
vestigation, a few ideas en the subject of mak- 
ing and applying manure. 

Meking Manure. — This subject compre- 
hends not only the best manner of saving 
and preserving the manure which is naturally 
made by a stock of cattle on a farm, but 
likewise the best method of increasing that 
quantity by the aid of other materials. The 
manure made in stables during the winter 
season should be cleanly thrown from the same 
every day and the stable floer well littered with 
straw or refuse hay. The litter, besides in- 
creasing the quantity of manure, conduces to 
the ease and health of the cattle, and increases 
both the quantity and quality of the milk of 
cows, The cattle in the winter should usually 
be confined in the farm-yard, and the cows at 
least should be yarded during the night in the 
summer season. It is said by practical far- 
mers that three loads of manure, kept under 
a cover through the spring and summer, are 
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kept in the yard during the fall season, and 
is equally as necessary as the stable litter in 
the winter. ‘These weeds are very injurious 
to our pastures, and every cutting tends to 
destroy them. 

The Hog- Yard.—With a little labor much 
valuable manure may be made in this enclo- 
sure. It is strong, rich and oily, and the fer- 
mentation of it proceeds slowly, consequently 
it affords more steady and durable nourish- 
ment tothe plants to which it is applied than 
most other manures, and answers a gvod 
purpose when mixed with a large quantity of 
earthy or vegetable substances. 
For the purpose of increasing the quantity 
of this manure, the farmer should deposit in 
his hog-yard, at every convenient opportunity, 
chip-dung, rich earth, weeds, leached ashes, 
leaves, moss, turf, and such other substances 
as his ingenuity may suggest ; for no person 
should allow himself to be an entire book 
farmer, or servile imitator. That the mixture 
of the several ingredients may the more 
readily and efficiently be performed by the 
swine, a little corn or other grain should be 
sprinkled over the yard. 
This is a good manure to enrich the ex- 
hausted soil of a garden, or tospread on land 
to be planted with Indian corn; but perhaps 
the best manner of applying it is to cart it out 
every spring, and place it in the hills of Indian 
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land, just before sowing it with wheat orl = 
any kind of grain and hay seed. It should ~ pe 


be covered in the soil with the harrow. It : : 

will cause the grain to grow luxuriantly, and ~ ~ 
the land seldom fails of being well stocked P 
with grass. It may be profitably applied to © - 
gardens, and as a top dressing to wet, cold © fe 
mowing lands. | Bi 


Peat Moss or Swamp Mud.—This is a sub. gx, 
stance which yields little or no nourishment go, 
to plants unless it be mixed with barn-yard — jg, 
or stable dung, or some kind of hot manure,” my 


to bring it into a state of fermentation; in” mo 
this case the mixture may be used in the spe 
same manner and nearly tothe same effect, to t 


‘“‘ weight for weight, as barn-yard dung.” I 
The cheapest and best manner of making of | 
this kind of compost manure is, when the  gide 
barn-yard dung is carried into the field, early ‘quit 
in the fall, a certain quantity, say one half, or — mux 
even two-thirds of the heap, may be composed’ ple 
of swamp mud, which should be well mixed may 
with the other manure. The whole mass at gy t 
this time will undergo a strong fermentation, " quir 
and become a good manure. Some practice and 
carting swamp mud into the barn-yard ; but! Op 
in this case the two kinds of manure will not mos. 
so well assimilate by fermentation, as when d man 
they are both moved at the same time and= QO 
mixed together. The mud should be re- | 
moved from the swamp, and left to dry some 





If the crop be not a good 
one where this manure is used, we must look 
for the failure from some other cause than the 
want of an excellent manure. 


The Compost Heap.—Manures combined 


corn or potatoes. 


of different materials, and of such other sub- 
stances as are calculated to act upon each 





worth four exposed to the air during that 
time. 

The manure made by fatting hogs should be 
frequently cleaned from the hog house and 
placed in the yard adjoining, (no farmer 
should be without a hog-yard,) and the sty 
should be frequently replenished with plenty 
of straw or other litter. 

But the thriving, economical, and scientific 
farmer will not depend solely on the preceding 
methods for his stock of manure; but, for the 
purpose of increasing the quantity of the 
same, will frequently make calculations re- 
sembling some or all of those which follow ; 
and not only make, but actually put them in 
practice ; for, give me leave to observe, the 
calculations alone will make very little 
manure. 

The Farm Yard.—As soon as the haying 
and harvesting season is over, the farmer 
should commence collecting a large quantity 
of brakes, swamp grass, or coarse refuse 
grass of any description, and after having re- 
moved the manure from his barn-yard, spreac 
the brakes, &c. over the whole surface of the 
yard. There is no danger of getting this 
covering of too great a depth. It should be 
suffered to remain in this situation till the 
next fall, when, together with the dung and 
urine of cattle with which it is mixed, it 
makes an excellent manure, and should be 
carted out and laid in large heaps, for the pur- 
pose of being placed in the hills of Indian 
corn or potatoes the ensuing spring. It is 
believed this is the most profitable method of 
making and applying such manure. If used 
the spring after it is made, it is not sufficiently 
retted or decomposed to become the proper 
food of plants. It may be worth observing 
that the practice of covering the barn-yard 


other by fermentation or otherwise, are 
eminently useful in increasing the fertility 
of soils, arid promoting the growth of vegeta- 
bles. 
Select some convenient spot not far distant 
from the back part of the house, or near the 
barn yard, and cart or place thereon, not in 
layers, but judiciously mixed or shovelled 
together, such substances as the following, 
viz.: rich earth, such as may be obtained 
from ditches or the sides of the road, mud, or 
the dirt from hollows, which have received 
the wash from rich lands ; marle, ashes, oily 
substances, soot, putrified flesh, (dead animals 


woollen rags cut in small pieces, scrapings of 
the cellar and kitchen yard, of lanes and back 
yardsafter rains, rubbish of old chimneys, earth 
that has been long under cover, salt, old brine, 
blood, and soap suds. These should be fre- 
quently mixed together, and at each stirring 
much more common earth, or that which lies 
adjoining the heap, may be added. If this} 
manure be designed for a cold, stiff, clayey||t 
soil, sand or dry sandy loam should be a 
principal ingredient; but if for open, light, 
sandy ground, clay should be added. It 
would be well to add to the heap some warm 


dung would be the best. Straw, refuse fod- 
der, brakes, or any other such vegetables, 
would be better disposed of in the barn-yard 
than this heap. 
causes an appearance of neatness to exist 
about the house and other buildings; and 
besides being a rich manure, the removing of; 


ducive to the health of the occupants or in- 
mates of the house. 





what has been before remarked on this sub.” 
ject, some further observations will be made, 2 
founded on information derived from my own 
experience, the best authors, and the most /and p 
intelligent agriculturists. 


The making of sucha heap}|the potato hill, as that which is somewhat 
decomposed and rotten. 
may be profitably applied, as before observ-Perience 
ed, in the hills of corn and potatoes ; and if sofpur hun 
so much rubbish to its proper place is con-|japplied, it should not be applied in a recent Burns 
State. 


weeks before it is carried to the compost hegp. 
I tried some of this compost in the hill for 
corn and potatoes, on a dry, warm soil; it) 
consisted of nearly two-thirds mud; but with’ 
the corn, barn-yard dung had the advantage, | 
though in this case the mixture was probably | 
beneficial. 
Application of Manure. — In addition to 





“bushe 


he ti 
Stable dung or animal manure ought to be Soils, 


spread on tillage land designed for corn or plaste 
potatues the spring after it is made, and well exper 
mixed with the soil, by the harrow first, and 80Wn: 
then the plough. This mixture of the dung Will t 
and soil should be performed immediately after time, | 
the manure is carried from the heap to the perce; 
field. 
may be buried in the compost heap, if placed||main in the field during fermentation, there Lim 
at such a depth as to prevent noxious effluvia,)|/is great loss of heat, of volatile, fluid, oily, ed and 
and gaseous matter, by their dissipation in ’ombi: 
the atmosphere, which would, if the dung be ‘useful | 
speedily and properly buried in the ground,|be mix 
be communicated to the soil, thus securing to/jt dest, 
the plants the most nourishing properties, and Rich Ic 
the whole strength of the maaure. 


If the small heaps are suffered to re. Pf col: 


Fold, b 
As it respects their speedy application, proved 


ithe same remarks apply to all kinds of ma.jhnd re 


iure, as well as to that of stable dung. for veg 
Some are of the opinion that stable and§eceive: 


farm-yard manure ought always to be ap-3f lime 
plied in a recent state, that is, previous tojind plo 
their rotting or decomposition. 
manure to promote its fermentation; sheep||the manure must be spread on the land as@rticle 1 
above directed, as new dung will not answerjprovem 
a good purpose to place in the hill for Indian@oil, ren 
corn ; and it is not so good on most soils forgreatest 


In this casejjs on w! 





bject 
Barn-yard dungieneral 










With regard to the quantity of manure tof. 44. 











with brakes is very beneficial to the cows 





This is a good manure to spread on tillage 


be applied to an acre of tillage, many circum- 











4 stances must be taken into consideration, such 


at Or) 4 the strength of the soil, the kind of grain 
pens " or produce to be raised, (Indian corn requir- 


‘ing the largest quantity,) and the kind or 
) quality of the manure to be applied. The 
‘farmer, in making his calculations on this 
ied to” point, should not apportion his manure to 


cold © the quantity of ground he may wish to place 

under tillage ; but should apportion his 
. sub. round to the quantity of manure he can 
ment command. “ Scanty dressings,” as the term 
-yard js, should ever be rejected. “We till too 


nure,” much land,” is an expression in very com- 
2; in mon use; but instead of being a vague 
n the speculation of the brain, it should be reduced 
ffect, to the actual practice of the land. 
; In this application of manure, the quality 
aking of the soil and of the manure should be con- 
n the sidered. A cold, stiff, clayey, or wet soil, re- 
early quires a hot fermenting manure, and one not 
lf, or much decomposed, and that too in considera- 
posed ble quantity, that the cold nature of the soil 
mixed may be corrected by the warmth of the dung; 
ass at on the contrary, a dry, warm, sandy soil re. 
ation, quires dung more decomposed and _putrified, 
actice anda less quantity answers a good purpose. 
; but! On such soils a compost of dung and peat 
ill not moss, as before described, is a very suitable 
when | manure. 
e and» On the use and application of fossil ma- 
e re- Gnures, gypsum, lime, marle, clay, é&c. much 
some been said by many writers on agriculture ; 
hegp- but it is believed but little use has been made 
ill for Mof their speculations, in this part of the coun- 
ail ; it Ptry, except as it relates to the use of gypsum. 
it with WGypsum does not operate as an excessive 
ntage, | Jstimulus to the soil, but as a direct food for 
ybably the plants. It should be ground fine before 
application, “ the finer the better :” it is then 
alled Plaster of Paris. It is most beneficial 
s sub. "to clover, and for this crop should be sowed 
made, in April, broad-cast, after the rate of four 
y own bushels to the acre. When applied to corn 
» most and potatoes, it should be put into the hill at 
the time of planting. Warm, dry, sandy 
- to be Boils, receive the most benefit by the use o1 
orn or plaster. Should the farmer wish to try an 
d well experiment with this manure, a little of it 
t, and #0wn on such land, newly stocked with clover, 
, dung Will test its usefulness. If sown in a wet 
ly after time, or just before a rain, the result is more 
to the perceptible, as it requires 500 times its weight 
‘to re. pf col? water to dissolve or decompose it. 
, there) Lime, as Sir H. Davy remarks, when slack- 
, Oily, #d and exposed for some time to air, becomes 
tion injeombined with carbonic acid, and is then a 
ung be tuseful ingredient in soils. Lime should never 
rround, pe mixed with stable or barn-yard dung, as 
ring tojt destroys much of their nutritive qualities. 
es, and Rich loams abounding with vegetable matter, 
Fold, boggy, swampy soils, are greatly im- 
ication, proved by lime, asit accelerates putrefaction, 
of ma-nd removes every thing noxious or hurtful 
Jor vegetation. A strong, clear, stony soil 
eceives but little benefit by the application 
pf lime. When applied, it should be spread 
nd ploughed into the soil. Its greatest effect 
son wheat. But the large quantity of this 
rticle necessary to make a perceptible im- 
provement in the texture or fruitfulness of the 
oil, renders it too expensive a manure for the 
reatest number of our farmers. On this 
ubject an English writer* observes, « ‘The 
general allowance, in the estimation of ex- 
erienced farmers, should be at least three or 
bur hundred bushels an acre.” 


Burnt Clay is used as a manure by some 
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farmers with great success. The nature of 
clay is entirely changed by the process of 
burning; its tenacity and cohesiveness is-de- 
stroyed, and it is rendered dry, warm and 
friable, and its cohesive property cannot be 
restored by the application of water ; hence 


it makes a good manure for all cold, wet, 
compact, and particularly clayey soils; and 
greatly improves such soils, to which in its 
natural state its application would have been 
detrimental. Ten or fifteen cart-loads is 
sufficient for an acre. It should be spread 
and mixed with the soil by the plough or 
harrow. It makes a good top dressing for 
such cold, wet grass lands as cannot be 
profitably brought into tillage by the plough. 
Should the farmer, like the professional 
man, the merchant, and the ingenious me- 
chanic, bring the reflecting powers of his 
mind to bear on his business and calling in 
life, and reduce to practice the theoretic in- 
vestigations which would be the necessary 
result, a general system of neatness and 
order would exist about our dwellings, and 
our fields wear the appearance of luxurious- 
uess and plenty. 





Limzgstone Sorts—Gyrsum.—Mr. Ruffin, 
in his Essay on Calcareous Manures, ascer- 
tained that all the poor and worn out soils in 
limestone districts contained little or no cal. 
careous earth, carbonate of lime. He thus 
speaks of the operation of gypsum : 


I do not pretend to explain the mode of op. 
eration by which gypsum produces its almost 
magic effects. There is no operation of na- 
ture less understood, or of which the cause or 
agent seems so totally disproportioned to the 
effect, as the enormous increase of vegetable 
growth from a very small quantity of gypsum, 
in circumstances favorable to its ection. All 
other known manures, whatever may be the 
nature of their action, require to be applied in 
qhantities very far exceeding any bulk of crop 
expected from their use. But one bushel of 
gypsum, spread over an acre of land fit for 
its action, may add more than twenty times its 
own weight to a single crop of clover. 
However wonderful and inscrutable the fer- 
tilizing power of this manure may be, and 
admitting its cause as yet to be hidden, and 
entirely beyond our reach, still it is possible 
to show reasons why gypsum cannot act on 
many situations, where all experieuce has 
proved it to be worthless. If this only can be 
satisfactorily explained, it will remove much 
of the uncertainty as to the effects to be ex- 
pected ; and the farmer may thence learn on 
what soils he may hope for benefit from this 
manure—on what it will certainly be thrown 
away—and by what means the circumstances 
adverse to its action may be removed, and its 
efficacy secured. This is the explanation that 
I shall attempt. 

If the vegetable acid which 1 have supposed 
to exist in what I have called acid soils, is not 
the oxalic (the particular acid in sorrel,) at 
least every vegetable acid, being camposed of, 
different proportions of the same elements, 
may easily change to any other, and all to 
the oxalic acid. This, of all bodies known by 
chemists, has the strongest attraction for lime, 
and will take it from any other acid which was 
before combined with it—and for that purpose 
the oxalic acid will let go any other earth or 
metal which it had before held in combina-|} 


effect of the known chemical action of these 
substances, on their meeting in soils. If ox- 
alic acid was produced in any soil, its immedi- 
ats effect would be to unite with its preparation 
of lime, if enough was in the soil in any com- 
bination whatever. If the lime was in such 
small quantity as to leave an excess of oxalic 
acid, that excess would seize on the other 
substances in the soil, in the order of their 
mutual attractive force; and one or more of 
such substances are always present, as mag- 
nesia, or more certainly iron and alumina. 
The soil then would not only contain some 
proportion of the oxalate of lime, but also the 
oxalate of either one or more of the other sub- 
stances named. Let us suppose gypsum to 
be applied to this soil. ‘This substance (sul- 
phate of lime) is composed of sulphuric acid 
and lime. It is applied in a finely pulverized 
state, and in quantities from half a bushel to 
two bushels the acre—generally not more 
than one bushel. 

As soon as the earth is made wet enough 
for any chemical decompositicn to take place, 
the oxalic acid must let go its base of iron, or 
alumina, and seize upon and combine with the 
lime* that formed an ingredient of the gyp- 
sum. The sulphuric acid left free, will com- 
bine with the iron, or the alumina of the soil, 
forming copperas in the one case, and alumf 
in the other. The gypsum no longer exists— 
and surely no more satisfactory reason can be 
given why no effect from it should follow. 
The decomposition of the gypsum has served 
to form two or perhaps three other substances. 
One of them, oxalate of lime, I suppose to be 
highly valuable as a manure, but the very 
small quantity that could be formed out of one 
or even two bushels of gypsum, could have 
no more visible effect on a whole acre, than 
that small quantity of calcareous earth, or farm 
yard manure. The other substance certainly 
formed, copperas, is known to be a poison to 
soil and to plants; and alum, of which the for- 
mation would be doubtful, I believe is also 
hurtful. In such small quantities, however, 
the poison would be as little perceptible as the 
manure—and no apparent effect whatever 
could follow such an application of gypsum to 
an acid soil. So small a proportion of oxalic 
acid, or any oxalate, other than of lime, would 
suffice to decompose and destroy the gypsum, 
so that it would not amount to one part in 
twenty thousand of the soil. 

Why gypsum sometimes acts as a manure 
on acid soils, when applied in large quantities 
for the space, is equally well explained by the 
same theory. If a handful or even a spoon- 
ful of gypsum is put on a spa:e of six inches 
square, it would so much exceed in proportion 
all the oxalic acid that could speedily come in 

contact with it, that all would not be decom- 

posed ; and the part that continued to be gyp- 

sum, would show its peculiar power, perhaps 

long enough to improve one crop. But as til- 

lage scattered these little collections more e- 

qually over the whole space; or even as re- 





* The Earl of Dundonald held an opposite opinion. He 
says, “the oxalate of lime may be decom by the vit- 
rivlic acid, in which case gypsum will be formed ;” but we 
have the authority of Brande for the contrary : “ Oxalate of 
ammonia added to any soluble compound of lime produces 
an insoluble oxalate of lime.” Now, gypsum is a 
compound of lime, and therefore the sulphuric (vitriolic) 
acid will be displaced. He further says, “ Oxalate of lime 
veh be fo by adding oxalic acid to any solution of 
ime.”’ é 

t “ Alum is a triple sulphate of alumina and potassa 

ash.) Sulphate of alumina will not crystalize ; bolt a 
solution of potassa be added to a solution of of 








tion. Let us then observe what would be thel 
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peated soaking rains allowed the extension of| 
the attractive powers,—applications like these 
would also. be destroyed, after a very short- 
lived and Jimited action. 

Soils that are naturally calcareous, cannot 
contain oxalic acid combined with any other 
base than lime. Hence gypsum applied there, 
continues to be gypsum ; and exerts its great 
fertilizing power, as in Loudon or Frederic 
[counties.] But even on these most suitable 
soils, this manure is said not to be certain and 
uniform in its effects ; andj of course, more 
certain results are not to be looked for with 
us. I have not undertaken to explain its oc- 
casional failures, any more than its general 
success on the lands where it is profitably 
used,—but only why it cannot act at all, on 
lands of a different kind. 

The same chemical action being supposed, 
explains why the power of profiting by gyp- 
sum should be awakened on acid soils a*%er 
making them calcareous ; and why that ma- 
nure should seldom fail when applied mixed 
with very large quantities of calcareous earth. 





ImprovemMENT oF Neciecrep Lanps.—lIn 
almost every town throughout our country, 
there are more or less farms and uncuitivated 
lands that are considered of comparatively no 
value. But generally, they require nothing 
more than to fall into the right hands, The 
following is from the Report of the Middlesex 
Agricultural Society. 

Captain Moore’s Farm, in Concord, con- 
tains about sixty acres, nearly all of it low 
swainp and meadow land; in 1826, one or 
two acres only were thought worth cultivating 
and not more than one cow could be kept on 
the land. From 1830 to 1833, there were 
from 30 to 40 tons of English hay cut annu- 
ally; during the winter of 1833 and 34, three 
horses and thirty-three head of cattle were 
wintered, and thirty-five tons of hay were 
sold. The method of reclaiming this land has 
been various: some of it by taking off the 
turf, ‘and carting in gravel and sand, with a 
little manure and hayseed ; some by covering 
the soil with gravel, and some by ploughing. 
Covering the soil with gravel is thought to be 
the best method, by Mr. Moore, taking the 
expense into consideration. Capt. Moore has 
not been able to make an estimate of the ex- 
pense of reclaiming the whole, or one acre ; 
but is fully of the opinion, that one or two 
crops will pay the labor of preparing the land. 
lt now yields from 14 to 3 tons of hay to the 
acre. 

Mr. Rice’s farm, Marlboro’, is a light thin 
soil, composed of sand, loam and gravel, ex- 
cept the woodland and pasture, In 1804, 
when Mr. Rice commenced on this land, it 
stood in the reduced valuation of the town at 
$30; it now stands at $216, making an ‘in- 
erease of about seven fold. The stock kept 
on the farm in 1804 was one horse, two cows 
and three sheep, with the assistance of the 
highway. The buildings were of little value, 
the dwelling house not a safe residence in 
storms,—not a rod of wall on the farm—no- 
thing but rail and bush fences. ‘The farm now 
keeps one horse, eighteen or twenty head of 
cattle, anda few sheep. ‘I'he owner sells from 
50to 100 bushels of grain annually, and about 
60 barrels of cider; and in the last 15 ‘years 
he sold pork to the amount of $1,041, great 
quantities of turkies and poultry, and butter 


a good proportion of stone wall and substantial 
fence. ‘The improvements on this farm have 
been made by collecting manure from the low 
land, and the banks of fields, that have been 
thrown out by the plough, from hedge-fences, 
that have been rotting for ages, and the sides 
of the highway: mixing these together and 
passing it through the cow and hog yards. 
By these means, the farm has received a new 
appearance, and turned from a barren waste 
into a fruitful field. 

Mr. Asa Parker’s farm, in Acton, contains 
100 acres. The soil of the greatest part is 
loam and gravel, with a mixture of sand; most 
of the improved land is free from rocks, poor 
and light, and very easy to cultivate. Sev- 
eral acres are on a hill, of rich strong soil, 
covered with rocks, and bear large crops 
when cultivated. In 1824, the produce was 
six tons of English hay, and grain, potatoes, 
apples, &c. in like proportion. The buildings 
and fences out of repair. Now there are 
raised on the same land about thirty tons of 
English hay, 125 bushels of corn, 100 of 
oats, 30 of rye, 225 of potatoes. The two 
last seasons it wintered fifteen head of cattle 
and nine horses, There are 330 engrafted 
apple trees in a thriving state; 600 rods of 
wall, the rock mostly moved in the winter. 
Mr. Parker has made about 200 loads of 
compost manure yearly. He has subdued 
16 acres of brush pasture by ploughing and 
hoeing, and now half a day’s work will mow 
all his bushes, Eleven acres of new land, 
hard and rocky, have been brought into a 
state of cultivation, and produced two tons of 
English hay to the acre the first five years. 





Grand Caillan, La. July 22, 1834. 

Tue Eoyrtian Oat.—In the Southern Ag- 
riculturist for November last, I observe over 
the signature of ‘ A Highlander,’ the following : 
“A variety of oat having the hardiness of 
rye or wheat, which we might safely sow in 
October, is a great desideratum with us. Pray, 
Sir, if you or any of your correspondents know 
auch a variety, inform us where seed can be 
obtained.” 

I have, for the last four years, sown what is 
in Louisiana and the Mississippi called the 
Egyptian oat. | find it succeeds well, sown any 
time in the fall; but it does best here put in 
from the 20th September to the middle of Oc- 
tober ; where it is put in early, and especially in 
a rich soil, cure must be taken not to let it grow 
so large, as to joint before frost, by which it is 
killed after jointing. This is prevented by turn- 
ing stock on it when the ground is not too wet. 
Care should also be taken not to suffer it to be 
grazed too close, leaving the roots bare, by 
which it is often killed by frost; if not killed, it 
is much injured. By proper care and attention, 
as above, the Egyptian oat, when sown early, 
will be found valuable for, winter pasturage, and 
by taking off the stock by the first or middle o1 
February, will make a good crop. If sown 
without any regard to the advantage to be de. 
rived from winter grazing, I should prefer about 
the 15th of November here, (a little south of 
New-Orleans,) and vary a little, according to 
climate. The Egyptian oat has a large grain, 
it is much heavier than the common kind. 
Should it be desirable, the oat crop will come 
off quite early enough to raise a pea crop after- 
wards. This is best done by breaking up the 
ground, then run a furrow crosswise four feet a- 
part, and in this furrow, drill the pea (field or cow 
pea) and cover with a light harrow. When they 





and I expect could readily be obtained: for seed 
at Natchez, or in its neighborhood.—[Southern 
Agriculturist. } 








Woot Growers’ Mertinc.--The wool grow- 
ers of Franklin courty had a meeting at Shel. 
burne Falls, Nov. 29th: Sylvester Maxwell, 
chairman; Urbane Hitchcock, clerk. A‘com. 
mittee reported several resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted. ‘They resolved that the 
interest of the wool growers requires an-effort 
on their part to guard themselves against the 
arts of speculation, which have been, and may- 
again be, put in practice ; that they approve of 
the transactions and resolves of a meeting late. 
ly held in Chesterfield, Hampshire county ; that 
they are disposed to co-operate with individuals 
and public bodies in measures to obtain and 
diffuse the information necessary to protect 
themselves and the public against the selfish 
and intriguing, who weuld make themselves 
rich at the expense of the honest and laborious 
farmer; that the wool manufacturers can take 
no exceptions at these sentiments and mea. 
sures, theirjprosperity depending much on the 
success of those who supply the raw material. 
The meeting chose Abel Williams, of Ashfield, 
George T. Davis, of Greenfield, Urbane Hitch- 
cock, of Hawley, David Denison, of Colerain, 
and P. L. Cushman, of Bernardstown, a com- 
mittee to correspond with committees of other 
bodies, and to collect and circulate such infor. 
mation respecting the value of wool as in their 
opinion shall be calculated to guard the growers — 
against deception and imposition ; and the com. — 
mittee are requested to call a meeting of the — 
wool growers of Franklin county between this — 
time and the first of May next.—[Hampshire — 
Gazette.] 
Propuct or Woor.—The Philadelphia Price — 
Current estimates the crop of wool in the — 
United States at seventy-five millions. o ~ 
pounds. We think this amount is much over. 
rated. The Committee of the .New-Yori 
Convention of 1831, to whom this subject wai 
referred, estimated the crop of that year at fify 
millions; and we then thought, from much 
personal information on the subject, that the 
estimate was sufficiently high—the number o! 
sheep being put down at 20 millions. Now, ai 
2} lbs. each, the number must be 30 millions, 
to yield 75 millions of pounds of wool. . 

it the latier be correct, how great is the valu 
of the property vested in the gruwth of wed 
in the United States. At the rates calculated 
by the very intelligent committee just alludeé 
to, the aggregate would stand thus— i 
30,000,000 sheep at $2 each, - - $60,000,00(— 
10,000,000 acres of land to feed 











them, at $10, - - - - *100,000;00i ) 
$160,000,00 | 
The capital then vested in the 
woollen manufactories 
Was estimated at - - - {40,000,00 | 
Fixedeapital, - - - - - = $200,000,007 


The committee supposed that the whole num — 
ber of persons employed in 1831, in the growt! 
and manufacture of wool, the produet of pro 
visions and other branches of business directly 
dependent thereon, at 162,000; and that, the 
value of the manufacture being 40 millions 
$24,750,000 of that sum passed into the hand: 
of the agricultural population, for material 
and supplies, and labor of all sorts, and profit 
earned by them. 

We regard this as certain, that the growt! 
and manufacture of wool in the United State 

has a greater value than the growth of cottow 
—'Niles’ Weekly Register.] 








*It is supposed that one acre of pretty good land is né 





get eight or ten inches high, plough them, and 
let hoes follow, and pat a little dirt, and the 
erop is made. 

The Egyptian oat, I believe, is cultivated to 





to the amount of $1,295, besides hay. There 


some extent in many parts of Mississippi, and, 


tic 


cessary for the feeding of three sheep throughout the yeu 
—anJ especially in the northern States, including Nex 
York, where they most abound. The present number 
the State, just named, is probably nearly 6,000,000 
was 34 millions in 1825. ; 

1 And certainly has not increased since—and the peredt 

















is now on the farm a new house and barn, 





I believe, generally preferred to any other kind, 





directly employed by them at 50,000. 
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Consxquences or InremreRANce TO Na- 
vionaAL Wetrare.—The following is an ex- 
tract from a report to the British Parliament 
of a select committee on drunkenness, its 
causes, &c. Although it may not be new to 
our readers, yet the reading of it may always 
be of service to every American. 

1. That in a national point of view, as affect- 
ing the wealth, resources, strength, honor, 
and prosperity of the country, the conse. 
quences of intoxication and intemperate 
habits among the people are as destructive 
of the general welfare of the community as 
they are fatal to the happiness of individu. 
als. Among others the following evils may 
be distinctly traced : 

2. The destruction of an immense amount 
of wholesome and nutritious grain, given by 
a bountiful Providence for the food of man, 
which is now converted by distillation into a 
poison ; the highest medical authorities, ex- 
amined in great numbers before your com- 
mittee, being uniform in their testimony that 
ardent spirits are absolutely poisonous to the 
human constitution ; that in no case what- 
ever are they necessary, or even useful to 
persons in health; that they are always in 
every case and to the smallest extent delete- 
rious, pernicious, or destructive, according 
to the proportions in which they may be 
taken into the system; so that not only is 
an immense amount of human food destroyed 
whilst thousands are inadequately fed, but 
this foed destroyed in such a manner as to 
injure greatly the agricultural producers 
themselves, for whose grain, but for this per- 
verted and mistaken use of it, there would 
be more than twice the present demand ‘or 
the use of the now scanty fed people, who 
would then have healthy appetites to con- 
sume, and improved means to purchase, nu- 
triment for themselves and children, in grain 
as well as in all the other varied productions 
of the earth. 

3. The loss of productive labor in every 
department of occupation, to the extent o. 
at least one day in six throughout the king- 
dom (as testified by witnesses engaged in va- 
rious manufacturing operations,) by which 
the wealth of the country, created as it is 
chiefly by labor, is retarded or suppressed to 
the extent of £1,000,000 out of every £6,- 
000,000 that is produced, to say nothing of 
the constant derangement, imperfection, and 
destruction, in every agricultural and manu- 
facturing process, occasioned by the intem- 
perance and consequent unskilfulness, inat- 
tention, and neglect of those affected by in- 
toxication, producing great injury to our do- 
mestic and foreign trade. 

4, The extensive loss of property by 
sea, from shipwrecks, founderings, fires, and 
innumerable other accidents, mavy of which, 
according to the evidence of the most expe- 
rienced shipowners, mercantile men, and 
others, examined by your committee, are 
clearly traceable to drunkenness in some of 
the parties employed in the navigation and 
charge of such vessels, whose vigilance, had 
thdy been sober, would have been sufficient 
safeguards against their occurrence. 

5. The comparative inefficiency of the 
havy and army, in both of which, according 
to the testimony of eminent naval and mili- 
tary officers, examined by your committee 
on intemperance, it is a cankerworm that 
eats away its strength and its discipline to 
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‘jits very source, and a diseased and vitiated 


tion, that one sixth of the effective strength 
of the navy, and a much greater proportion 
of the army, is as much destroyed as if the 
men were slain in battle, by that most pow- 
erful ally of death—intoxicating drinks ; and 
that the greater number of accidents occur- 
ring in both branches of the service, seven 
eighths of the sickness, invalidings, and 
discharges for incapacity, and nine tenths 
of all the acts of insubordination, and the 
fearful punishments and executions to which 
these give rise, are to be ascribed to drunk- 
enness alone. 

6. The injury to national reputation abroad 
by the intemperate habits of our soldiers 
and seamen, the excesses committed by 
them in foreign ports, where they form the 
larges. class of British subjects usually met 
with, and from whose conduct erroneous and 
injurious impressious are formed of the cha- 
racter of the nation to which they belong, 
as testified by the evidence of shipmasters, 
merchants, and others, given before your 
cominittee, as well as the direct and imme. 
diate contamination and injury of sober ra- 
ces of men in new and uncivilized countries, 
visited for the first time by our ships, many 
of which leave no trace of their visit behind 
them but the vice of drunkenness, first in- 
troduced there by their crews. 

7. The diminution of the physical power 
aud longevity of a large portion of the Brit- 
ish population by the destructive effects al- 
ready described as produced on individuals, 
the loss of personal beauty, the decline of 
health, and the progressive decay of the 
bodily and mental powers; which evils are 
accumulative in the amount of injury they 
inflict, as intemperate parents, according to 
high medical testimony, give a taint to their 
offspring even before its birth, and the poi- 
sonous stream of ardent spirits is conveyed 
through the milk of the mother to the infant 
at the breast; so that the fountain of life 
through which nature supplies that pure and 
healthy nutriment of infancy is poisoned at 


appetite is thus created, which grows with 
its growth, and strengthens with its increas- 
ing weakness and decay. 

8. The increase of pauperism in its most 
fearful shape, divested of that sense of shame 
which would disdain to receive relief, whilst 
honest industry could secure the humblest 
independence, and associated with a disre- 
gard of consequences, and a recklessness 01 
all obligations domestic or social, which, ac. 
cording to the evidence of witnesses from 
the agricultural districts examined before 
your committee, has converted the pauper 
from a grateful receiver of aid under una- 
voidable calamity (which was once the ge- 
neral character of tiose receiving parish 
relicf) to an idle and disorderly clamorei 
for the right of being sustained by the in- 
dustry of others, or a profligate and licen. 
tious parent of illegitimate offspring. 

9. The spread of crime in every shape 
and form, from thefi, fraud, and prostitution 
in the young, to burnings, robberies, and 
more hardened offences in the old, by which 
the gaols and prisons, the hulks and con- 
vict transports, are filled with inmates, and 
an enormous mass of human beings, who 
under sober habits and moral training would 
be sources of wealth and strength to the 
country, are transformed, chiefly through the 
remote or immediate influence of intoxica.- 
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and weakness. which must be cut off and 
cast away from the community to prevent 
the gangrenous contamination of its whole 
frame, leaving tiie body itself in a constant 
state of that inflammatory excitement which 
always produces exhaustion and weakness 
in the end, and thus causing the country to 
sacrifice every year a larger portion of blood 
and treasure than the most destructive wars 
occasion ; the innocent population thus made 
criminal, being, like the grain subjected to 
distillation, converted from a wholesome 
source of stréngth and prosperity into a 
poisoned issue of weakness and decay. 

10. The retardation of all improvement, 
inventive or industrial, civil or political, mo- 
ral or religious, the hindering of education, 
the weakening of good example, and the 
creation of constant and increasing difficul- 
ties in the propagation of sound morality 
and sublime truths of the gospel, both at 
home and abroad, according to the testimo- 
ay of teachers, pastors, and others, examined 
by your committee ; the sum expended in 
intoxicating drinks in the city of Glasgow 
ulone being stated by one of the witnesses 
from that neighborheod to be nearly equal 
to the whole amount expended on public in- 
stitutions of charity and benevolence in the 
entire United Kingdom. - 
11. That the mere pecuniary loss to the 
nation from these several causes already 
enumerated, namely, the destruction of an 
immense amount of grain subjected to dis- 
tillation, the abstraction of productive labor 
from the community, the property destroyed 
by sea and land, the diminished efficiency of 
the navy and army, the decrease and dete- 
rioration of the physical and mental powers 
of the population, the increase of pauperism, 
the spread of crime, and the retardation of 
improvement, caused by the excessive use 
of intoxicating drinks, may be fairly estima. 
ted at little short of £50,000,000 sterling 
per annum. 





TeLecrara Science. — The increasing 
utility of this very interesting science has 
becoine a subject of considerable notoriety. 
From «un authenticated statement of the 
annual reports of the establishment at the 
observatory on Central wharf, in this. city, 
the following results are communicated for ! 
the information of its numerous patrons. 


Vessels telegraphed from pro to 1825, 199 
sg 25 to 1826, 897 
“ 1826 to 1827, 923 
“ 1827 to 1828, 1010 
“ 1823 to 1829, 1309 
“ 1829 to 1830, 1435 
“ 830 to 1831, 1583 
- 1831 to 1832, 1809 
25 1832 to 1833, 1856 
“ 1883 to 1834, 1922 


13,543 
We understand that, during the above period, 
fifteen hundred sail of vessels, including the] 
government vessels of war and the revenue 
cutters, have adopted the use of tne tele- 
graph flags.—[Scientific Tracts. ] 


Total number announced by iclegraph, . 





Frocs.—On exposing frogs to the tempe- 
rature of 0° cent. 3° Fahr., in humid air, 
in order to suppress perspiration by evapora- 
tion, they lost by transudation, in different 
experiments, the thirtieth part of their 
weight. ‘Transudation is more abundant in 
these reptiles than in man, though the latter 
may be placed in circumstances much more 



















the core: it being proved beyond all ques- 





ting drinks, into excrescences of corruption 





favorable.—[Ibid. } 
















Currine Down Woops.—Large quantities of 
‘wood are brought to this city from L. Island. 
The owners of wood-land have adopted the, 
plan of cutting every 15 or 20 years. Six or| 
eight years is too frequent—10 to 15 may be the 
| most profitable. 

An experienced agriculturist informs us that 
he considers it as an established fact, that the 
- same forest land which produces sixty cords o1 
"wood per acre, when cut once in twenty years, 
‘would produce ninety cords, if the wood were 
}eut three times during the same period. He 
) thinks that the rapidity of the growth of wood 

depends much upon the frequency of cutting ; 
)) and that wood land in general would yield a far 
| greater profit, if cleared as often as once in six 
, or eight years.—[Dedham Advertiser. | 


| 
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fy) 
H Kinn-prying Wuerat Fiour.—The follow- 


} ing important article is from the Baltimore 
i) Gazette. 

#} “We have experienced much gratification 
! through the politeness of our enterprising fellow 
) citizen, Nathan Tyson, Esq., in a visit which 
we have made to Laurel Mills, of which that 
} gentleman is the proprietor,—with the view of 
examining an improvement which he has 
adopted in the mode of kiln-drying wheat flour. 
We have derived so much pleasure from the 
investigation of this important subject, that we 
have determined to direct the attention of our 
readers to it, and we offer no apology for the 
length of our remarks, believing that our mer- 
cantile friends, to whom the subject cannot 
fail to be interesting, will be gratified with 
an account of it, however imperfect it may be. 

« The apparatus consists of an arched brick 
chamber, containing two furnaces for burning 
anthracite, and two capacious cylinders of tin 
placed diagonally, through which the flour, 
when manufactured, passes at a temperature of 
about 220 degrees, [212 being the heat of boil- 
ing water.] The flour, thus losing a large 
portion of its moisture, is then conveyed into 
the packing room; and when cooled, packed 
for transportation. 

“‘ Notwithstanding the simplicity of this fix- 
ture, and the obvious improvement it makes in 
the keeping properties of the flour, it is some- 
| what singular, when every one who has reflect- 
ed on this subject has admitted the necessity of 
some such contrivance, that it should not have 
been put in operation earlier. ‘The present is the 
result of a series of experiments made by Mr. 
Tyson ; and we are happy to say, has so fully 
answered his expectations as to induce him to 
obtain a patent for its construction. 

«“ To the western country this improvement 
is of incaleulable value ; and will render it the 
granary of North America. With one of these 
simple fixtures, which can be attached at small 
expense to any flour mill in the country, the 
millers of western Pennsylvania and Ohio will 
be able to count with certainty upon their flour 
arriving at New-Orleans as sweet as when first 
made, and to insure its salety for an indefinite 
period of time in any climate. 

“ As we examined the noiseless movement of 
his efficient machine, and the: ciouds of vapor) 
passing from it, we were forcibly impressed 
with a sense of its importance to the whole 
country; that in usefulness it will compare 
with the cotton gin of Whitney, or the spinning 
jenny of Arkwright; and that it will give a sta- 
bility to the business on the Western waters 
which they could never have otherwise at- 
tained. 

“Tt has been ascertained by experiment that 
flour manufactured in this manner has remain- 
ed in Gibraltar two years perfectly sweet: that 
the unfavorable climate of Liberia has produced 
No impression upon it, proving sweet after re- 
maining in store for upwards of twelve months ; 
and that the same results have been ascertained 
in the West India Islands. Several cargoes 
have been shipped round Cape Horn, some 
parts of which have returned, and have been 


ifactured ; and wherever the experiment has} 
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|been tried, it has proved entirely successful, | 
land the flour produced $1.50 more than the 
|Aour of any other brand. ; | 
iga‘« We cannot give a stronger evidence of the 
jutility of this apparatus, and the rich harvest 
‘which the proprietor will realize from his dis- 
covery, than the opinion of one of our most 
respected and extensive merchants, whose 
judgment upon this subject will have great in- 
fluence, not only here, but abroad, and with 
whose certificate we close our remarks. 

«I do hereby certify that I have purchased 
from time to time a considerable quantity of 
dried flour, which i shipped to the West Indies, 
and South America—say Brazils and round) 
Cape Horn. ‘That in every instance this flour! 
kept perfectly sweet, and I believe it would! 
keep sweet for years, in almost any climate. 

‘“‘ Signed, Wm. Patrerson. | 

‘“« Baltimore, February 15, 1834.” 





TRANSFORMATION.—It is a common opinion} 
in this country, particularly in the north, that) 
if a horse’s hair be put into the water of a! 
spring or ditch, it will be in process of time! 
transformed, first into a hair-worm, and after-) 
wards into an eel. The deception, as in the’ 
instance of Kircher’s snakes, arises from the! 
close resemblance between a hair and the hair-| 
worm, (Gordius aquaticus, Linn.,) and between| 
this anda young eel. This fabled transforma-| 
tion of hair, which we have heard maintained, | 
even by several persons of good education, is | 
physically impossible and absurd. 

The method laid down by Virgil in his Geor-| 
gics for generating a swarm of bees is precisely | 
of the same description as the snake recipe of 
Kircher ; and though the *“* Episode of Aristz- | 
us recovering his bees” has been pronounced | 
to be ** perhaps the finest piece of poetry in the) 
world,” we must be permitted to say that it is} 
quite fabulous and unphilosophical. The pas-} 
sage runs thus: 

Oft from putrid gore of cattle slain 
Bees have been bred. . . . A narrow place, 
And for that use contracted, first they choose, 

Then more contract it, in a narrower room, 

Wall’d round, and cover’d with a low built roof, 

And add four windows, of a slanting light 

From the four winds. A bullock then is sought, 

His horns just bending in their second year ; 

Him, much reluctant, with v’erpow’ring force, 

They bind; his mouth and nostrils stop, and all 

The avenues of respiration close ; 

And buffet him to death: his hide no wound 

Receives ; his batter’d entrails burst within. 

T! us spent they leave him ; and beneath his sides 

L: + shreds of boughs, fresh lavender and thyme. 

This, when soft zephyr’s breeze first curls the wave, 

And prattling swallows hang their nests on high. 

Meanwhile the juices in the tender bones 

Heated ferment ; and, wond’rous to behold, 

Small animals, in clusters thick, are seen, 

Short of their legs at first : on filmy wings, 

Humming, at length they rise ; and more and more 

Fan the thin air; ’til, numberless as dro 

Pour'd down in rain from summer dean they fly. 
(Trapp’s Virgil, Georg. iv. 369.] 








To ative To New CuHeese THE Fiavor oF} 
Ouv.—If it be required to communicate to a) 
new cheese the flavor and appearance of an old) 
one, it ay be done by the insertion in the new 
cheese of portions of the old one containing 
blue mould. ‘The little scoop which is used in} 
taking sampzes of cheese is a ready made means! 
of performing the operation, by interchanging | 
ten or a dozen of the rolls which it extracts, and 
placing them so as to disseminate the germ of 
the blue mould all over the cheese. A new 
Stilton cheese, treated in this way, and well; 
covered up from the air for a few weeks, be-| 
comes thoroughly impregnated with the mould, 
and generally with a flavor hardly to be distin. 
guished from the old one. J have sometimes 
treated half a Lancashire cheese in this way, 
and have left the other half in its natural state, 
and have been much amused with the remarks 
of my friend on the striking superiority of the 
English over the Scotch one.—[Agricultural 
Journal. | 
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Mites.—Grains of whole pepper, put into a 
vessel in which cheese is kept, will drive away 
the above mentioned insects. 





To train Oxen To THE Dravent.—Put a 
large broad strap round their necks ; fasten one 
end of a cord to i:, and the other to a large log 
of wood; permit the ox to drag it about as he 
feeds in the pasture, for three or four days be- 
fore he is put to the yoke, by which his docili- 
ty is much forwarded.--['Transactions of the 
Society of Arts.] 





Putverizep Mitx.—A statement has been 
communicated to the Medical Society, by Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy, of the great improvement 
which Mr. Previte has made in the preparation 
of pulverized milk. 

“ T have the pleasure to inform you that, af- 
ter several experiments, very diligently and 
zealously performed by Mr. Previte, under my 
directions, a product has been obtained, which 
is by far the best substitute for milk yet de- 
vised, and which is altogether different in pre- 
paration and composition to the very objection- 
able compound to which I recently drew the 
attention of the society. The present prepa- 
ration, a specimen of which I beg leave to sub- 
mit to the society, is pure milk, in the dry 
state; its caseous matter retaining the proper- 
ty of solubility in water, with the exception of 
about five parts per cent. of the entire. The 
powder possesses the flavor of milk in full 
perfection, and imparts it to water, tea, coffee, 
&c. It makes excellent custards, puddings, 
and other culinary preparations in which milk 
is required. With tea, I should observe, that 
the color is inferior to that produced by milk 
or cream, although the flavor is quite as good. 
The rationale of the preparation is very simple. 
Perfectly new milk is evaporated at a ceriain 
temperature below that which renders the ca- 
seum insoluble, and during the evaporation the 
butter is removed. I scarcely deem it fair, 
however, to enter into more minute details, as 
it is but just that Mr. Previte should have 
some reward for the labor he has bestowed on 
the inquiry.”—[Asiatic Journal.]} 





A Nose Sentiment.-—The more I am ac. 
quainted with agricultural affairs, the better I 
am pleased with them; insomuch that I can 
nowhere find so great satisfaction as in those 
innocent and useful pursuits. In indulgin 
these feelings I am led to reflect how mue 
more delightful to ar undebauched mind is the 
task of making improvements on the earth, 
than all the vain glory which can be acquired 
from ravaging it by the most uninterrupted 
career of conquests.--[Washington’s Letters to 
Arthur Young.] 





EmpLoyMent or Time.—A_ person takes up 
some useful or agreeable book every morning 
at breakfast, and at the end of the year has 
spent agreeably, and we may say profitably, as 
many half hours as will come to nearly three 
weeks ; another always takes up a Latin 
grammar, and a Janua Linguorum, in the same 
intervals, and at the end of the year has ac- 
quired a tolerable knowledge of Latin. Thus, 
you see, that whether a young man shall know 
two or three languages besides his mother 
tongue, and something of natural history and 
philosophy, may depend on the seeming trifling 
circumstance of how he spends the few spare 
minutes at the beginning and ending of his 
meals, from the age of fifteen to twenty-five. 





Voracity or Rats.—The Aberdeen Herald 
relates the following remarkable instance of 
the grey or Norwegian rat. A farmer in the 


i|vicinity of Banff, on going out to look at his 


pigs, found the young of a sow, which had 
recently littered, with their throats gnawed 
through, and their bodies partly eaten, and 
some of them dragged into the holes of the 
rats, nearly a dozen of which ferocious ani- 


young pigs. 











mals were busily engaged in devouring the | 
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ExTrAORDINARY IMPROVEMENTs IN INDIAN 


Russer.—The singular properties of Caout- 


chouc, or Indian Rubber, which some few 
years since was used only for the insignificant 
purpose of rubbing out the pencil marks upon 
paper, is now being introduced not only into 
numerous varieties of articles of dress, but is 
likely to ‘ save from adverse winds and waves 
the gallant British fleet.” Experiments are 
now going on by order of the Admiralty on 
board his Majesty’s ship Excellent, at Ports- 
mouth, upon guns, breachings, &c., (which 
are quite satisfactory,) their elastic quality 
saving the jerk of the recoil of the gun. The 
experiments have been made, and are conti- 
nuing with 68-pounder long guns, and 32- 
pounder carronades. For stoppers for cables, 
and preventing the dragging of the anchor, or 
the breaxing of the cable and hawser ropes, it 
will be invaluable. For the invention, we are 
indebted to Mr. Seivier, whose various scientific 
acquirements are well known and appreciated. 
The importation of Caoutchouec now amounts 
to some hundred tons annually, and so great is 
the demand for that article, that some of the 
West India planters are planting their estates 
with the tree, (Havea guianensis,) which 
is a species of fig, in order that they may 
be prepared to meet the increased demand. 
The tree being carefully cultivated, of course 
will much improve the quality of die Caout- 
ehouc. The manner in which the patent elas. 
tic rope is manufactured is by cutting the India 
rubber into long strands, and placing them 
strand and strand with the hemp yarn; they 
are thus twisted together: when finished, by 
the application of heat, the caoutchouc collap- 
ses, and, by that means, the rope is rendered 
elastic.—[English paper. } 





Zincocrarvy.—It was but a few years past 
that we had to record an advance in the fine 
arts in the invention of lithography, which 
afforded increased facilities in the art of en- 
graving. Lithography is now, however, likely 
to be displaced, at any rate to a great degree, 
by the invention of an ingenious Frenchman. 
M. Breugnot, who has succeeded in preparing 
a composition of metal, the basis of which is 
zinc, upon which drawing and writing can be 
effected with equal, if not with greater facility, 
than upon stone, and as easily applied to pa- 
per with the same machinery. The art of 
zincography has several advantages over that 
of lithography ; among others, in the portabili- 
ty and comparative cheapness of the plates, 
over the necessary bulkiness and cost of stone. 
These plates can even be adapted to a lady’s 
portfolio, to any thickness, and to any size—a 
desideratum much wanted in lithography. 
The invention of zincography has received the 
sanction of the Royal Academy of Paris, and 
we understand that M. Breugnot has sold the 
vatent for Great Britain to Mr. Chapman, of 
Jornhill, who feels confident that he shall be 
able to adapt this improvement to every de- 
partment in the art of engraving. In Paris 
they have already succeeded in printing large 
window blinds with one plate, and we believe 
experiments have been made on silk and cot- 
ton, which warrant the supposition that zinc- 
ography will soon be applied in our silk and 
cotton printing establishments.—[Lon. Morn. 
Herald.]} 





Oyster Lame.—M. de Lavage remarked, on 
opening an oyster,a shining bluish light, which, 
on nearer examination, he discovered to be 
phosphorus. On scooping it out of the shell, 
it extended nearly half an inch in length, and 
when immersed in water, seemed in every re- 
spect the same as artificially prepared phos- 
phorus. The oyster in which this was disco- 
vered was perfectly alive and fresh. The 
light could not therefore proceed from any de- 
composition in the shell of the animal, but 
must have been derived from some other 
source. Upon examining this phosphorescent 
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derable power, it was found to consist of vari- 
ous animalcule, each beautifully luminous, 
like miniature glow-worms, lighting up their 
starry lamps to illuminate the dark solitary 
chamber of the shell, and intended, perhaps, to 
lure within its reach such marine inhabitants 
as it might prey upon. 








Hercutaneum Orance.—On opening lately 
an Etruscan vase, taken from the ruins of Her- 
culaneum, the learned Abbe Facciolate found 
an orange, pickled in vinegar, in perfect pre- 
servation; from which it appears that the an- 
cient Romans made use of oranges as we do of 
gherkins. 











Dying Marte or Satin Woov.—Embel- 
lishing maple or satin wood with cochineal 
is an old Swedish practice. In that country, 
they use knotty pieces and roots of the birch, 
which they appear to plane with a plane that 
is not very sharp, so as to throw up the fibre 
more in some places than in others; they then 
dip these thin boards into dyes of various 
kinds, and as the raised fibres imbibe color 
faster than the smooth cut parts, a delicate va- 
riety of tint is easily produced. ‘The boards, 
when dry, are smoothed and varnished, and 
make very beautiful furniture. 





Best Preparation or Brack Leap For 
cLEANING Stroves.—Mix powder of black lead 
with a little common gin, or the dregs of red 
port wine, and lay it on the stove with a piece 
of linen rag; then with a clean, dry and close, 
but not hard brush, dipped in dried black lead 
powder, rub it to a beautiful brightness. ‘This 
will be found to produce a much finer and 
brighter black varnish on the cast iron, than 
either boiling the black lead with small beer 
and soap, or mixing it with white of egg, &c., 
which,are the methods commonly practised.— 
{Domestic Encyclopedia.] 





To Preserve Tue 'TeetH.—It is said that 
washing the mouth every morning with com- 
mon salt water will preserve the teeth and 
gums, sweeten the breath, and answer wee | 
purpose of the more costly dentifrices which 
genteel people are in the habit of using. 





A rriep Recire ror Burns.—Keep on hand 
a saturated solution of alum, (four ounces ina 
quart of hot water,) dip a cotton cloth in this 
solution and lay it immediately on the burn. 
As soon as it shall have become hot or dry, re- 
place it by another, and thus continue the 
compress as often as it dries, which it will, at 
first, do very rapidly. ‘The pain immediately 
ceases, and in twenty-four hours under this 
treatment the wound will be healed, especially 
if the solution be applied before the blisters 
areformed. The astringent and drying quality 
of the alum completely prevents them. § The 
deepest burns, those caused by boiling water, 
drops ef melted metal, phosphorus, gunpowder, 
fulminating powder, &c. have all been cured 
by this specific. 





Cueap Mope sy woicu FARMERS AND OTHERS 
May MANUFACTURE Cuarcoat.—Provide a hol- 
low cylindrical cast iron back log for the fire- 
place, not so long but that it may become 
heated throughout its length. One end may 
be permanently closed and the other covered 
with a cap. Drill small holes in it from one 
end to the other, about a line in diameter. Fill 
this back log with blocks of wood or chips, 
and put on the cap. When heated, the in- 
flammable air and tar that issue from the 
holes will, aid the fire. In defect of a cast 
iron log, a joint of stove pipe may answer tem- 
porarily. 





Srraw Hars.—It is stated that in the town 
(or township) of Franklin, near Wrentham, 
Mass. containing a population of about 1,700 
persons, the value of the straw hats manu- 
factured by the femates is between 75,000 and 
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of lime, or vegetable ashes, and of calcareous 


covered in the stomachs some portion of 
yew tree, which it seems the horses, having 
stood under the tree, had eagerly eaten. 
poison was surprisingly rapid in its effects. 
They were three and five years old that died, 
and could not have been estimated at less than 
£50 or £55 the two. 


ed before they fell; the driver says they went 
very well, and only staggered a few paces, drop- 
ped, and before the harness could be taken off 
they were dead. They died in about three hours 
after eatin 





ig 


New Varieties or Grain.—The Chevalie 
barley, mentioned p. —, appears to have beer 
cultivated near Liskeard, and to have produced 
extraordinary crops of a very superior quality 
The Egyptian wheat (Triticum compositum, 
known in Mark Lane as Robinson’s Fancy, o 
which a fine specimen was lately sent to us 
has produced larger crops than usual this sea 
son.—[Loudon.] 
































































































Mup Wauts.—Mr. Loudon, in his Notes on 
Country Seats, observes, “Mr. Stanley assured 
us that, when built on good flint or brick 
foundations, and well thatched, with the eaves 
projecting so far as completely to throw off the 
rain, these walls will last for an unknown 
length of time. They are very common in 
Wiltshire, and make excellent farmyard as 
well as garden walls, and the warmest of al 
cottages. In our Encyc. of Architecture, § 839 
to 343, will be found a detailed description of 
the mode of building cob walls in Devonshire 
where houses two or three stories high are 
built in this way. This account was sent us 
by a clergyman, who states, as a proof of their 
great durability, that he was himself born ina 
cob parsonage, built in the time of Elizabeth. 
The Devonshire mode, and that practised in 
Wiltshire, appear to Le exactly the same. The 
Cambridgeshire mode is different, and is also 
given in the work referred to,§159. The 
French mode (pise,) which is more elaborate, 
will be found in our Architectural Magazine, 
vol. i., as applicable to one of the most econo. 
mical designs for a group of four roadside cot- 
tages (by Mr. Wilds, surveyor, Hertford,) 
which we have anywhere seen. We would 
not, however, be understood as recommending 
cob, mud, or pise walls, either for cottages, or 
anything else, where brick or stone can be pro- 
cured ; but we should certainly prefer them to 
loghouses, as being safer from fire, warmer in 
winter, and cooler in summer.” 








Action oF ‘TANNIN, AND SOME OTHER Sus- 
STANCES, ON THE Roots oF Priants. By M. 
Payen.—It has been repeatedly stated that 
trees soon die when the roots come into con- 
tact with the remains of the roots of oak trees 
cut down near them. ‘This was supposed to 
be owing to the action of the tannin in the oak 
roots. . Payen, after making a number of 
experiments on the subject, arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions: Ist, Tannin, even in 
small quantity, acts deleteriously on the roots 
of certain plants: 2dly, Acids in small pro- 
portions are hurtful to germination: 3dly, 
Alkalies in small quantity are favorable to the 
progress of vegetation: 4thly, ‘The neutralisa- 
tion of the acidity developed during germina- 
tion hastens its progress, and favors the 
ulterior developement of the plant. ‘These ex. 
periments account for one of the useful effects 


marl; and also for the unfavorable influence 
of alkalies used in too great quantity, or un- 
equally distributed.—[Journal de Chimie Me- 
dicale, April, 1834, as quoted in the Lond. and 
Edin. Phil. Mag. for August, 1834.] 





Horses !poIsoOnED By YEw.—Mr. Beeson, 
veterinary surgeon, of Amersham, being called 
to examine two very fine horses that had died 
suddenly without any apparent cause, “ dis- 


The 


™ There were no symptons of the kind observ- 


the yew. Cattle and sheep are 

















substance by the aid of a microscope of consi- 


80,000 dollars a year. 


equally affected by this poison. 
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ish in its appearance, and should be but spar- 























































Ht Late Sowine or Turnies.—F rom tie 29th EVERY THING IN 1TS PLACE AND AS IT amanae 
"$f August to 2d of September, we sowed, in||nx.—Most persons, farmers particularly, think jingly introduced ; whilst the planes, ego 
P Arills and broadcast, Dale’s hybrid and red top if they had little more means or a little more neg — oriental, vn iy sith ao 
OE ee haces Riis ie eile tend eel ane dak ed , ‘and equally so in masses mixed with other 
|, surnips. timely shower brought them al.j/time, they wou lave all things in order and trees The ash may I think, be considered as 
' fully up by the 6th of September. ‘fhe bonejjas they should be. ‘The fault, however, gea-| possessing few claims for introduction into or- 
Just was mixed and fermented with some horse| erally consists in the want of a proper decision ‘namental scenery, and therefore should be the 
i " ‘ | ‘a ° . ° ‘ ° llece ent : 
manure. The quantity was at the rate of||and determination. Sometimes it will be ne- aed — Rg | the ay a! 
, . : ch, in many instances y 
bout eighteen bushels per acre. Dale’s hy-jjcessary to adopt a new plan, to strike oui a a y ? ! 
j > . -* - oe . « c « , j o . h 
brid received one hoeing and the others none.||mew course, or to make an overturning ‘that a Se a oo 2 
5 5 ‘ ae rp: ygptellagaraee . S ‘Lombardy poplar are so judiciously shadowed 
*One row, on which there was no mauure, did|}will diminish the out-goes, and increase thej\forth in this Magazine, by your correspondent 
not grow near as fast as the others. ‘The lar-| incomes. No person need be afraid of changes |Mr. J. ‘Thompson (I. 16.), in an article well 
}gest of the red top were the size of a goose’s||that lead to well-matured plans. worth the attention of those who may wish to 
re silt of Wielsts ont be ti aia | ‘make use of this poplar advantageously, that I 
bd < 0 aie s not larger than « uUrKCY S. r | 5 " an ° 
ae + he} i bey gee ete Vinevarps ano AGricuLTturE.—A square — not —~ ten ‘: -— the weeping 
a e of the impression, th he gre : , . . » 
. B george \|league laid out into fields, for culture, will em-|V" oe eee i : yee 
Mayhad been made very rich, with horse and hog) ploy ond feel 2000 eeniie~tetd an, io ve companion of the river, lake, and waterfall, 
j ; 108) ‘ ed 13 - rine-ll _: : “ - 
‘manure, there would have been nearly a fuill) ards DOs seen att beni livelihood — —— er —— re a = 
; jyards, 2604 sons can obtain a livelihood;}!; sig ’ 
crop. <A few ruta baga,sown at the same time, ceadl er or P ails aie er ll yong pen oie aa hee 
scarcely began to bottom when pulled on the: ae ee we ea Se ‘ sere : > k P 
| « - } 1 x . . ° ° ° at > - 
i 6 . | popuiated! Excessive drinking is considered jand the cedar o Lebanon may be taken into 
4) 29th of November. It would scem, from this it sn nian primary account with regard to their ramifica- 
f) experiment, that the last of August is eather}; - Nene ‘tions; and the latter in its foliage is seldom if 
i late for even the latest turnips. | Sirex oy Srraw.—lIn the ashes of rye straw|\°V°" surpassed, particularly when it is planted 
H) Sibteisenlichaticiettieiatetipandmenreiennaenee 20 maven off ellen im dhe 200 have been Gena’. On” soil congenial to its growth. In such cases 
Tor Ontons.—One of the most profitable)‘ P°™ : lave Deen found. |'it is seen towering up to the height of sixty or 
W crops to which a farmer can appropriate a por-|, Snow FavoraBLe to Prants.—Among the||S°¥enty feet, and stands unrivalled upon a lawn, | 
ti hie es a REN |S Sars . i |or in any situation favorable for allowing it to 
tion of his grounds, is top onions. Independent} | benefits of snow to vegetation, some writers feather itself down tothe ground. The silver 1 
of the value of the bulb, or full-grown « nion,| mention oxygen—it being found in abundanee]'fir has a similar claim ‘eo the notice of the ' 
the top onions will command trom two to three}|in snow. 'planter, as has also the spruce; and the latter : 
Hi } . . . 
} and a half dollars per bushel. i eames F Thi - may be planted occasionally as skirtings on the ‘ 
—————___——_—_—__—-—-- |, “~UCKWHEAT FoR Fow.s.— this grain, given! lawn side of plantations or shrubberies, with f 
Cumare ror Carree.—Which is the more!|to fowls, tends to make them lay. Rye, on}/more freedom than the former, on account of 
M favorable for catile, the humid atinosphere of}|the contrary, is supposed to have a diflerent ‘the diversified appearance of its fronds, which a 
| Great Britain, or the more dry one of th: United || effect. on different trees Is often gen a produ- 0 
Staten? ‘ces a pleasing effect. In speaking of the larch, | a 
; So || Ecos or toe Coprisu.—It is estimated that| ! think it may be recommended to - planted p 
Tatitow Scaars ror Hoes.--Taliow chan-||the female carries in her ovary more than||'2 STOUPS among trees of various kinds, but n 
dl ah eles Re be ciainndl S00RMIDef eens, Me weal heref ‘more particularly among large masses of the os 
ers take & ue “ay . t from th seers: | P* a o wonder, nese ore, that ‘other kinds of fir, where, by its enlivening ci 
tallow and fat portions of beeves, and put “im 20,000 fishermen do not cause this fish to dis- |green, particularly in the spring, it will greatly | 
into a box, holding two or three bushels. They|| appear from the deep. ‘relieve the sombre appearance natural to that 
' sai Pia al 4 . . 
are there pressed into a hard caie, six or ten} : - | tribe. The W eymouth pine, much as it may, 
aie vl aii ie . i +) | ON THE pisTINGUIsHING CHaRactTERs oF ‘I'reEEs,|| perhaps, be admired by some, is generally of 
s and ¢ ) fu ieet squase. 1ese . . i ‘ - 
k hich 1 ema ' 7 -* “| considered with regard to Landscape-Garden-|/too short a duration to be recommended as én 
i ~) p suc yeigs pwards iGO}. ° . . 4 M4 ; 
cakes, which usually — te tds of 100) ing If “a classification of the foliage of trees |worthy of much consideration by landscape- dr 
pounds, are sold at the rate of 80cenis per 100)|. 4 shrubs” would be serviceable tw the land jgardeners; and, even where it lives long, it ob 
lbs. Before fed to hogs the scraps must be’ : PR ee “||does not retain enough of beauty to render it aa 
: ; trae scape gardener in Great Britain, it would be \desirable 
broken into very small pieces, or, which is bet- nae : : . desirable. ; ' un 
a aeidiats saath ieee aeenkns bn ten oie much more so in this country, where the foliage|}_ I might in this way proceed to give hasty ois 
. ka a] magpmnse ; te partakes of so great a variety of hues in the fall.||/notices of many other kinds of trees, and also va 
on them, an eit standing two or three days.|/rjy : : . . ° y lof > ‘ } x i , 
. oy tors re “*Y**|'The subject is an interesting one. ‘The article||®! the vast variety of shrubs, both deciduous j 
Hogs will fatten on this food; and we think Lis feats Raciene Simaton and evergreen, which are now cultivated for oe 
i 7 Z ™ ° Ler: 
it fully as cheap as any food that can be bought , — ithe sake of ornament; but I feel I am treading 
ully I y > Yy . a ‘6 x = fly 
for them. If the scraps are fed out before they ha ery Le ne A Landscape Garden-/'upon hallowed ground. 1am even doubtful if are 
b i oid iaitiiied. dian: sah aiahin dee oe | said, in your Magazine ({V. 475),|\my lucubrations on the subject would be pos- pn 
ecome soft and swollen, they will sicken the}|tha , in planting, “the distinguishing character} sessed of a sufficient degree of merit to render 1 
7 . . . Ps . be . { = - " £ 
hogs--probably from swelling after being eat.|/0l we — be weil studied.” Indeed, with-|\(hem serviceable; and it is well if I have not ene 
For the want of the knowledge of this fact, amt % a apse wy s pots sae may be}/already committed myself. I therefore decline the 
: “oe? ‘ to landscape-gardening, his work ent! . : “anv {: : : 
we came near causing the death of six or eight]},, 4} a5 ro = 8 works will present|/ pursuing the subject any farther, hoping that pare 
is iris ilies tt Deak enaiien a uae a thousand defects to the eye of the connoisseur,|/others of acknowledged taste and judgment Ma 
ogs. Scraps alone we do not consider a very who expects in them harmony of design and \may feel inclined to give it their attention ; and fF 
wholesome food: but mixed with starch water,||striking effects. ‘that, through the medium of your Magazine one! 
° ° . A ‘an : : ’ 4 ¢ 4 ’ « 
or made into swill, with other substances, it}}, Im order ne ym A and assist the young and lwe may see the result of their considerations a. 
° o . _o 2 2 F } . C 
makes a cheap and rich food for hogs. It fed! tte Sigil A per eye : ~ art of upon lt. fect 
ops . ‘ A/S , sind of ela r - 1: . : ° ° p 
to them within three Weeks «i the time ofilor the eal of trees and shrubs be 7 —_e The spec ifie object which T have in view is. cide 
Site thee the Gaver of the pork is injared Nie aah 5 aame te ai 7. ne oe SeFVICes||to give to the inexperienced young gardener a of a 
gar en iasteamnednnl Soviets a am hh, ; pets ping pe i na sai ee - ‘kind of outline whereby he may proceed upon nac¢ 
es P a pe . ach, according to its situation, In ornamenta 7 : os : re a4 ‘ ; 4 
Hearus.—There are upwards of 500 species||scener >? "The same auestio z | b re jsafe ground in disposing of trees anc shrubs ine 
of heaths, Erica, and yet not one found a native'l witi be dto th question may also be asked) according to their relative value, so as 10 pro. hav 
» rica, and yet ne one a _ ig ive) gee agg ee e ramifications of trees ; some]\duce the best effects that local cireumstances rr 
of the whole continent of America. Far the! h t. - ali when in a state of maturity, and in may admit of, either for the park or p!easure- for 
greater portion are natives of the Cape of Good!!! ie ecline, are far more picturesque than|iground. To elucidate the subject, skeletui fall 
Hope. wa wears — our deciduous trees, of English/| plans might be given, and numbered with refer: . 
ett owe *hink Fs peo of _ wood,” the oak,|/ences descriptive of the tree or shrub ‘o be aien 
Frozen Grounp.—Whence is the additional folinve and ‘- ‘fie ti — og both for its planted, and if singly or in masses ; to which) igni 
moisture in the ground when thawing. Will - reer oiery POCO, Oe might be added remarks upon the lights ani) ho 
ye oo he F awing. illi/elm —- considered the next in which bothi| shades that would be produced by the differen’ ae 
nay ae me readers of the Farmer give the ex- = — a in ana degree of picto-|| tints, projections, indentations, &c.,in alength) gar 
planation ‘ r. ad “ee A “ ves or sweet chestnut}/ened plantation, planted either in partial masse) 4, 
F Mr. Fleet: Will v claims high regard with respect to its foliage ;|/of one sort of tree, or otherwise. Distance’ tp, 
owLs.—Mr. Fleet: ill your correspon-|}whilst the lime, with its pendulous branches, might also be taken into the account, showin{ je 
dent, D. F. Ames, inform a reader of your amas beautiful cone of lively green from thel|the effect that would be aay by variou' mt 
Farmer the most profitable kind of hens, and ee ge an ie Phe reg eaaeite kinds of trees and shrubs from different points 
Sci ere an : ; i i i 
where they can probably be obtained? seoduces 8 weed eff = reas Py er trees,|of sight. The ingenious designer might firs 
Sonal L blo . Son iar’ particularly when inj/sketch the outline, in his plan, of the buildin 
i. " , om : asa iawn plant, it is too stiff and lump-jiand water which may be supposed to exis! 
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AINE TIES 
together with the bridges,temples, ruins,lodges, 
&c., in contemplation to be erected. Hills, 
also, and undulating ground, might be sketched 
in, agreeably to his fancy; as, well as other 
things that might be suggested by way of use- 
fulness or embellishment. 

Perhaps some of your readers may think that 
enough has already been written upon this 
subject to lead any person of mind sufficiently 
intoit. That there has been a great deal writ- 
ten, and well written too, on landscape-gar- 
deninz, cannot be doubted; but I do doubt if 
there are many young men among your readers 
who can have access to such publications ; and, 
with te exception of what is given in your 
Encyclup2dia of Gardening, and the papers 
that have vecasionally appeared in your Maga- 
zine, RuMvers of them may not have read a 
page upon the subject. Besides, this, like mos: 
other subjects, is capable of farther develope- 
ment, and is well calculated to call into play 
the slumbering talents of many who may not 
now be conscious of the powers they possess. 
I should be really glad to see this subject en- 
tered into fully by some of your intelligent 
correspondents. It opens a wide field for the 
exer-ise and display of talent; and as it may 
be considered the highest branch in the art ot 
gardening, it would refiect credit upon those 
who might favor you with designs and the ne- 
cessary accompaniments of references and ex- 
planations, with such observations as they 
might think proper to offer thereon. A farther 
progress in the art would be thus accelerated, 
while the mind would be employed ia one of the 
most delightful exercises that nature has af- 
forded to man. 

Permit me to add, that your Magazine, being 
a periodical, is well adapted for the reception 
of articles of merit in this interesting branch 
of gardening ; as, by occasional essays, that 
perpetual stimulus will be kept up which is 
necessary to the perfection of every art; and 
notices of its progress must be highly benefi- 
cial to all those who need instruction. 

T. Rureer. 

Shortgrove, Essex, Jan. 1834. 








Or Insects, THEIR DESTRUCTION, &c.—In this 
department, insects begin to increase by hun- 
dreds, and too frequently their ravages are very 
obvious before their progress is arrested. We 
will treat of those which are mest common, 
under their respective heads, with their nature 
and cure, as far as has come under our obser- 
vation. 

Aphis rose, of the natural order of Hemip- 
tera, or what is commonly known by green 
fly, green lice, &c. infect plants in general, and 
are particularly destructive in the hot-house 
to Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, Asclepias, Cras- 
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quires more tobacco. The house must be 
closely shut up. ‘There are several plants 
whose foliage is of a soft downy nature, such 
as Helitropiums, Callacarpas, Salvias, and 
many of the Lantanas, Vincas, with several 
others, that cannot stand, without danger, 
strong fumigation. These should be put low 
down in the house, or under the stage. ‘These 
'\fumigations will have to be repeated frequent- 
iy, the time for which will easily be perceived ; 
and, when required, ought not to be delayed. 
Several species and varieties of the same geaus, 
Aphis, can be destroyed in the like manner. 
Acaris tellurius, or red spider, is caused bya 
dry atmosphere, and its havoc generally is ob- 
vious before it is arrested. With its proboscis, 
it wounds the fine capillary vessels; and if the 
leaves are fine, they will appear as if prooed 
with a needle, and yellowish around the wound. 
If they have farther progressed in their destruc- 
tive work, the leaves will prematurely decay. 
On this appearance, turn up the leaf, and you 
will see them running about with incredible 
swiftness. Their body is of a blood color, and 
their feet, eight in number, light red. When 
very numerous, they work thick webs on the 
under side of the leaf, and frequently all over 
it, forming a mass of half dead plants, decayed 
leaves, and thousands of spiders. ‘The most 
effectual remedy is a thorough syringing “ith 
water, and profusely under the foliage. ~: is 
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is free from any insects of the kind, every pla 
that is introduced ought to be minutely scrq 
tinized, that the unclean may be kept from tI 
clean: the above insect will feed almost on an 
plant, but indulges on Crassulas, any of th 
bristly Cactus, Gardenias, and, in fact, wha 
ever is in the way. 
Cocus , or brown scaly insect, is fré 
quently found on many plants, but we nevé 
could perceive that it does any other materig 
injury than dirtying them. We have alway 
observed, that it is found in winter to aboun 
most in those s:iuations which are most excl 
ded from air; therefore is of less importane 
than the other species, which eat and corrod 
the leaves of tenier plants. A washing wit 
strong soap suds will destroy them, or the abov 
liquid will do it more effectually. Tie a pieq 
of sponge on the end of a smali stick, and se 
every leaf, stem, and crevice. Fumigating dé 
stroys the larve of this species. 
Cocus ——,or small white scaly insect, whic 
generally infests Cycas revoluta and circinali 
the varieties of Nerium oleander, Oleas, an 
several species of Acacias, may be destroyed b 
washing, as above, with a sponge, and a stron 
decoction of tobacco, using the liquid abo 
the warmth of 100°. Being thus heated, 
irritates the insect, when, by easing itself fror 
its bed, the fluid passes under it, and cause 
immediate death. If it is not thus irritated, 











being done every evening, will subdue end 
eventually banish them. Had the house ben! 
syringed two or three times per week, these} 
intruders would not have appeared. It is said| 
by some writers, that watering only reduccs| 
them to a temporary state of inaction, and will] 
not destroy them. Laying aside the many; 
prescribed nostrums, we assert that the pure, 
element is the most effectual cure, as well as; 
the most easy to be obtained. 

Thrips, order Hemiptera, are insects so mi- 
nute as scarcely to be perceptible to the naked, 
eye. They generally lurk close to the veins; 
of the leaves of plants, and frequently attack | 
esculents. When viewed through a glass,| 
they are seen, when touched, to skip with great) 
agility. The larva is of a high brown, or red-| 
dish color. The thrip has four wings, and) 
walks with its body turned upwards. It fre-| 
quently attacks the extremities of tender shoots, | 
or young leaves, which become shrivelled. 

brown, and will rub to dust easily between the| 
thumb and finger. When any leaves or shoots;| 
are perceived to be so, if you do not observe 

the green fly, expect the thrips. They may be | 
destroyed by a fumigation of tobacco, in the}) 
same manner as the green fly. By the simple! 
and expeditious method of fumigation, these 
insects and several others may be destroyed ef-|| 
fectually at any time they appear. i! 











sula coccinea, Alstremeria, and many other 
plants of a free growing nature. They attack} 
the young and tender shoots at the point, leav-| 
ing a dark filthy appearance on the foliage. 
Many remedies for their destruction have been) 
offered to the public by various writers, each 
equally secure in his own opinion. Extensive 
practice alone can show the most easy and el- 
fectual cure. Fumigating with tobacco is de- 
cidedly the most efficacious, and in the power 
of any to perform. ‘Take a small circular fur- 
nace, made of shee’ iron, diameter at top twelve 
inches, and at bottom eight, depth one foot, 
having a grating in it to reach within three 
inches of the bottom, which will leave space 
for the air to pass, and where the ashes will 
fall and be kept in safety, having a handle like 
a pail to carry it with. This, or any thing 
similar, being ready, put in it a few embers of 
ignited chircoal; take it into the centre of the 
house, and put on the coals a quantity of moist! 
tobacco stems. If they attempt to blaze or| 
flame, sprinkle a little water over them; and| 
as they consume, continue to add tobacco until} 
the house is entirely full of smoke, observing 
always to do it in still, cloudy weather, or in 
the evening. If it is windy, the smoke is car- 





Cocus hesperidus, or mealy bug, has appeared |' 
in the hot-houses about Philadelphia within! 
these few years, and, if not instantly destroyed, | 
increases rapidly. It is of a white dusty color.|| 
when broken, of a brownish red, generally), 
covered with down, under which it deposites} 
its eggs; and they, in a few months, come} 
forth in great numbers. The cocus generally 
is of a dormant nature; but, in warm weather, 
they may be seen moving rapidly up the stems) 
of the plants. Fumigating has no observable} 
effect on these inse:ts; therefore, as scon as} 
they appear, recourse must be had to other 
means. ‘The liquid made from the following 
receipt is death to any of the Cocus tribe: 
Take two pounds of strong soap, one pound 
flour of sulphur, one pound of leaf tobacco, one 
and a half ounce of nux vomica, with a table 
spoonful of turpentine, which boil in four gal- 
lons of river water to three; then set aside to 
cool. When boiling, stir it well with a stick. 
continuing to do so until it is reduced as above. 
In this liquor immerse the whole plant, draw- 
ing it to and fro gently, that the liquor may 
penetrate every where. This done, lay the 
plant on its side, until it begin to dry, then 
syringe well with clean water, and put it in its 





ried off without having half the effect, and re- 








respective station. Where a collection of plants 


jured in a mine where many accidents of th 


other substances 


preparing cement, which they mixed witl 
water in the same manner, and poured the ce 
ment into the hole upon the powder, having 
first introduced the quill or fuze; the cemen 


was ready for firing. 
knew a blast managed in this way to fail 
doing well, and never knew an accident hap 
pen; that it was quicker done, and was mor 
economical in every respect. 
prove correct, it should be generally intro 
duced.—!Gen. Farmer.]* 


adheres so clos:ly to the foliage, that it wi 
keep you at defiance. The under or dark sid 
of the leaves is its residence; and we hav 
observed a plant in a house where there wa 
only light on one side, with the dark side lite 
rally covered, while the light side was clear 
So much for having houses with plenty a 
light. The effeets of this insect are of a cor 
roding nature, extracting all the juices fron 
the leaf uuder it, even straining to the othe 
sides and where they have got to the extrem 
ty, the foliage is completely yellow, and of 
decayed appearance. 

Cocus ——, cr turtle insect. We have neve 
observed this inscet arrive to any extent, bu 
think that the Datura arborea is most infeste 
with it. It is the largest of any genus know 
amongs us, and very like aturtle in miniaturd 
On lifting it from the wood, to which it gene 
rally adheres, there appear to be hundreds a 
eggs urder it, but fumigating completely de 
stroys the larvee. In our opinion, this turtl 
insect is no other than the old female of th 
brown sealy insect, which swells to a large siz 
before depositing its eggs. We have frequentl 
cbserved the insect dead in this enlarged state 
and question if this is the last stage of its trans 
migration. ‘The male insect is winged, an 
very active in its movements.—[Flower Ga 
den Directory.] 













































































Bussiine Rocxs.—As many lives are yearl 
lost by the untimely explosion of the powde 
used cor blasting rocks, humanity prompts u 


to give a process as we heard it described 
few days since, by a person who had_ been in 


kind had happened, which led them to try othe 
methods of charging the rocks than those con 
monly practised, and which he said ended i 
the discovery of a safe and expeditious manne 
of blasting. As these accidents had unifor 
ly happened in what he denominated th 
*“(amping” or driving down the brick an 
used in filling above th 
powder, they, for an experiment, substitute 
plaster of Paris, which had been heated, as fo 





immediately set cr hardencd, when the bias 
He said that he neve 
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Steamboats on the Western Waters. 


In a publication made by the writer of this 
article in 1829, on the interesting subject of 
steamboats, it was calculated, that from the 
time of their first introduction on the west- 
ern waters in 1811, until that period, their 
number amounted to about three hundred and 
twenty-three. ‘Their united tonnage was es- 
timated at fifty-six thousand tons. From the 
best data which could be procured from the 
most intelligent sources, the original cost 
of these boats was five millions six hundred 
thousand dollars, and the repairs on the 
same number, assuming that none of them 
would last longer than 1832, was set down 
at two millions eight hundred thousand 
dollars. Now, although there were five or 
six boats built between the years 1811 
and 1817, the latter period may be assumed 
as the epoch of their regular and successful 
introduction ; in 1825 they were brought te 
their present state of perfection. It results, 
then, thatgthe amount expended for the build. 
ing and airing of steamboats, in a period 
of about éleven years, was equal to eight 
millions four hundred thousand dollars. As 
the number of steamboats was increasing 
annually, no fixed amount can easily be as- 
sumed for the yearly expenses; but for the 
year 1829, the sum was fixed at two millions 
five hundred thousand dollars; if, then, five 
hundred thousand dollars be considered as a 
fair yearly average from 1818, the total 
amount of money expended on the shores 
of the western waters, up to 1829, inclusive, 
will be little short of fourteen millions of 
dollars. When it is considered that this 
circulation and expenditure of money was 
exclusively created by the introduction of 
the steamboat, the importance of this inven- 
tion to the valley of the Mississippi may be 
conceived. It has produced an advance of 
prosperity that would have required more 
than a century to have realized in the ordi- 
nary progress of human affairs ; it has pro- 
duced a revolution in business little inferior 
in importance to that which followed the dis- 
covery of the art of printing. 

On the Ist of January, 1824, an official 
list of steamboats, from an authentic source, 
gives the whole number of two hundred and 
thirty, whose aggregate amount of tonnage 
is equal to about thirty-nine thousand tons, 
Allowing the cost of building at a rate much 
lower than the rule adopted three years 
since, the capital now invested in this stock 
will exceed three millions of dollars. The 
expense of running may be put down nearly 
as contained in the following scale : 

60 boats over 200 tons, 180 running days, at 

$140 per day, : - $1,512,000 00 
70 boats from 120 tons to 200, 

240 running days, $90 per 

day, - ‘ a js 
100 boats under 120 tons, 270 
running days, $60 per day, 1,620,000 00 





512,000 00 





Total yearly expense, 4,644,000 00 
This sum may be reduced to the different 
items producing it, in the following propor. 
tions, viz. : 
For wages, 36 per cent., = $1,671,840 00 
Wood, 30 per cent. 1,393,200 00 
Provisions, 18 per cent. - $35,920 00 
Contingencies, 16 per cent. 743,040 00 


This result is truly striking to those whe 
were accustomed to the state of things on 
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ence in the amount of wages paid is in itself, 


very considerable ; but the item of fuel is! 
one created exclusively by steamboats ; and 
when it is considered that nearly one mil-| 
lion and a half is expended every year at a) 
few points on the Mississippi valley, it pre-| 
sents a vast field for speculation. ‘The im. | 
mense forests of beech and other timber, un- 
fit for agricultural purposes, were, before, 
not only useless, but an obstacle to the rug- 
ged farmer, who had to remove them before 
he could sow and reap. The steamboat, 
with something like magical influence, has 
converted them into objects of rapidly in- 
creasing value. He no longer looks with 
despondence on the denseness of the trees, 
and only regrets that so many have already 
been given to the flames, or cast on the bo- 
som of the stream before him. 

At the present period, the steamboats may 
be considered as plying as follows, viz. : 
25, over 200 tons, between Louisville, New- 

Orleans, and Cincinnati, meas’g 8484 tons. 
7 between Nashville and New-Or- 


leans, - . . ° - 2585 do. 
4 between Florence and New-Or- 

leans, - : - ° - 1617 do. 
4 in the St. Louis trade, - - 1002 do. 
7 in the cotton trade, - - 2116 do. 


57 boats not in established trades, 


from 120 to 200 tons, - - 8641 do. 
The balance under 120 tons in va- 
rious trades, ° ° - 14,655 do. 


39,000 

In the New-Orleans and Louisville trade, 
the boats over two hundred tons make about 
one hundred and forty trips, in prosperous 
seasons; those of smaller size make from 
fifty to sixty trips. But to go into an esti- 
mate of the number of voyages made by 
the boats in the different trades is impossible, | 
because no regular data are furnished, and! 
the result depends upon a variety of contin- 
gencies. 
Previous to the introduction of the steam. 
boat in 1817, about twenty barges, averag- 
ing one hundred tons, afforded the only fa- 
cilities for transporting merchandise from 
New-Orleans to Louisville and Cincinnati. 
These making but one trip within the vear, 
gave the means of bringing up only two 
thousand tons. The present tonnage in this 
trade exclusively having been stated to be 
8484 tons, gives the amount employed, 
amounting to one hundred and forty trips in 
the season, to be 1,187,760 tons: a cause 





difficulty. 











capable of producing a revolution in sixteen 
years hardly equalled in the annals of histo-| 
ry. The effects of these causes upon west-| 
ern commerce have necessarily been im.) 
mense. The moral changes alone are felt) 
throughout the west, and the effect on prices, 
is almost incalculable : the imported article, 
has fallen in a ratio equal to the increased! 
price of western products. In looking back! 
to the old means of transportation, we can-| 
not conceive how the present demand and 
consumption could have been supplied by; 
them. : 
To those who are acquainted with the ear- 
ly mercantile history of our country, when) 


it was no uncommon thing for a party of, 
merchants to be detained in Pittsburgh from) 
six weeks to two months by low water and) 
ice, the existing state of things is truly gra- 
tifving. ' Y 
from the Atlantic seaboard to Pittsburgh) 


The old price of carriage of goods! 











our rivers within twenty years. The differ- 


was long estimated at from five to eight dol-!iwestern waters is of a commercial character ; 
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lars for one hundred pounds. We have in- 
stances, in the last five years, of merchan- 
dise being delivered at the wharf of Cinetwn- 
nati, from Philadelphia, by the way of New- 
Orleans, for one dollar per hundred. 


It may not be useless or uninteresting to 
give an idea of the mortality among steam- 
baats in a given time. It is not pretended. 
that any decided inference can be drawm 
frem this statement, or that the facts go to 
establish any fixed rule. But under the pre- 
sent situation of steamboat discipline and 
regulations, a tolerably fair conclusion can 
be drawn from it. ‘Taking the period, then, 
of two years, from the fall of 1831 till that 
of 1833, we have a list of boats gone out 
of service of sixty-six: of these, fifteen 
were abandoned as unfit for service, seven 
were lost by ice, fifteen were burned, 
twenty-four snagged, and five destroyed by 
being struck by other boats. Deducting the 
fifteen boats abandoned as unseaworthy, we 
have fifty-one lost by accidents peculiar to 
the trade. In number, this proportion is 
over twelve per cent. per annum ; in tonnage, 
the loss is upwards of ten per cent. Amount 
snagged, 3721 tons ; amount burned, 2330 
tons. 

The foregoing calculations and statements 
afford a great field for speculation. It is 
evident that there is a vast amount of surplus 
tonnage, and, of course, the business at pre- 
sent is entirely overdone. Indeed, from a 
full investigation of the subject, a few years 
since, by a committee appointed for the pur- 
pose, it was fully ascertained, that although 
the benefits conferred on the valley of the 


tice. Ina few cases, owing to a fortuitous 
combination of circumstances, money has 
been made ; but the instances are so few as 
not to affect the rule. ‘Time may correct 
this evil; but in a business in which public 
interest and public safety are so much con- 
cerned, a little governmental interference 
and assistance might be useful, and ought to 
be tendered. Some legislative action, which 
might tend to arrest the fearful increase of 


accident, has long been a desideratum ; but 


how this is to be applied, presents the great 
An experiment, however, has 
been tried, which seems to hold out the 
prospect of success. We allude to the 


tation. During the existence of this com- 


to person or property. A perfect regularity 
in arrivals and departures was introduced, 


and as all the good boats were in the same 
interest, there was no foolish rivalship, and 
consequently no injudicious racing. How 
far the post-office department would be jus- 








tifiable in aiding such an association we do 
not pretend to say, but in our humble view — 
of the case, we consider the great interests 
of the west are much involved in the ques- 
ltion; and when the great uncertainty and | 








erto distinguished the routes between New- | 
Orleans, Natchez, and St. Louis, and Pitts- 
burg, Louisville, and Cincinnati, are consl- 
dered, something is expected. On the score of 
economy alone, the subject is worthy of the 
reflection of the general government. Proba- 
bly nine tenths of the correspondence on the 


irregularities of the mail, which have hith- 7 

















company which was formed in 1832-3, called ” 
the Ohio and Mississippi Line of Transpor- © 


Mississippi were incalculable, the stock in- | 
vested in boats was, as a general rule, a los- | 
ing investment—in many cases, a total sacri- | 
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pany, not an accident of any kind occurred © 
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the greatest portion of this is now transmit- 
ted, free of postage, by means of passengers : 
no one can prevent this. If a line of steam- 
boats can be made interested in protecting 
the government, the general post-office would 
find it to its advantage to give liberal terms 
to such an establishment. N. 
[Western Magazine.] 





Manufacturing Establishments at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1834. 

There are more “manufacturing estab- 
lishments” in this city than in any city or 
town in the west. Pittsburgh ranks next to 
us in that respect, and perhaps is ahead of 
us, when we take into consideration the dif- 
ference of population. Cincinnati has a 
third more inhabitants than Pittsburgh. We 
have twelve or thirteen foundries and engine 
factories, for the manufacturing of engines 
for steamboats, flour mills, grist mills, roll- 
ing mills, and for blast furnaces, used in this 
section of country, and for sugar mills, corn 
mills, cotton gins, saw mills, and other uses, 
for the south, where an immense amount is 
exported yearly. An estimate was made in 
1832, for the year previous, of the amount 
exported of articles of the above descrip. 
tion, end it exceeded $400,000. 

We have also a large and extensive roll- 
ing mill, owned and conducted by Messrs. 
Shreve, Paull, and M’Candless, gentlemen 
of great enterprise, who employ about one 
hundred men; they cut some ten to eleven 
tons of nails per week. An extensive and 
complete spade and shovel factory ; seven or 
eight bell and brass foundries, where an al- 
most unlimited amount of work is done; 
twelve steam saw mills, all of which are con- 
ducted on a very large scale—at most of 
them there are machines connected for cut- 
ting laths, shingles, &c.—5 to 7000 laths 
can be cut in an hour. At some of these 
mills they have a saw for cutting boards 
and timber, a circular saw, and a machine 
for planing flooring boards, all driven by 
steam power. 

Two flour mills, one owned by C. Brad- 
bury, Esq., and driven by water from the 
canal—they make sixty or seventy barrels 
every twenty-four hours. Connected with 
this establishment is an oil mill, for the ma- 
nufacturing of linseed and castor oils ; there 
is also a mill connected for grinding and 
sifting corn meal, large quantities of which 
are barrelled and exported. Our largest 
and most extensive flour mills in this section 
of the state are on the Big and Little Miami 
rivers, which empty into the Ohio above and 
below this city, and are situated from ten to 
fifty miles from Cincinnati; they manufac- 
ture, some one hundred, some one hundred 
and fifty, and some two hundred barrels, 
every twenty-four hours. All this flour is 
sent to this market by canal and waggons, 
and then exported to New-Orleans, the At- 
lantic cities, &c. ‘The other flour mill in 
the city is worked by steam, and can ma- 
nufacture, when in operation, one hundred 
and fifty barrels per twenty-four hours. I 
would stop here to remark, that there are 
about sixty steam engines in constant opera- 
tion within the corporation lines, exclusive 
of those on our steamboats, and all high 
pressure; low pressure engines .are not in 
good repute in the west. 

A card manufactory, owned by M. P. Cas- 
silly, Esq. where every description of ma- 
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establishments for the manufacture of steam 
boilers, where hundreds of men are con- 
stantiy employed. A stereotype foundry, 
and also a large and extensive type foundry, 
owned by N. Guilford, Esq. and others, 
where is manufactured every variety of type, 
printing presses, and every article connect- 
ed with the printing business; there are 
eleven or twelve machines for casting type, 
and sixty to seventy hands are constantly 
employed ; they manufacture to the amount 
of some 50 to $60,000 per year. 
A steam fire engine factory, owned and 
conducted by Messrs. Chase and Seymour. 
The engines manufactured by them are equal 
fur power, beauty, and workmanship, to any 
manufactured east of the mountains. 

A patent lever lock factory. by Messrs. 
Shawk and Fitz. 

A steel saw and file factory, by Messrs. 
Garrard & Co. 

A printing press manufactory, on an ex- 
tensive scale, by S. Dickinson. 

A saddle tree manufactory, machinery 
driven by steam, conducted by Messrs. Ken- 
dall & Co. 

A clock factory, by Lerman Watson, Esq. 
where are manufactured clocks, both of brass 
and wood. ‘The establishment is a large 
one; many hands are employed, and m:ny 
clocks made, of every description. 

A factory for rolling sheet lead, and draw- 
ing lead pipes, by steam, for hydraulic pur- 
poses. 

A steam stone saw mill. ‘This establish- 
ment is worked on a new principle, and is 
patented to the proprietor, (Mr. Jas. Hen- 
derson.) It cuts stone with great accuracy. 
A white lead manufactory, by steam 
power, owned by James M’Candless, Esq. 
A bark and leather rolling mill, owned 
by the Messrs. Clarks, and worked by 
steam. ‘The manufacture of malt liquors is 
carried on very extensively in the city, and 
to great perfection. ‘There are eight very 
large breweries, and the beer, porter, and 
ale, manufactured by them, is equal to any [ 
have ever seen in the eastern cities. We 
have a great number of snuff and tobacco 
manufactories, last factories, candle and 
soap factories, &c. Hats, furniture, &c. 
are manufactured in great quantities, and 
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ment in Cincinnati. There is also, in New. 
port, a steam saw mill. 

In Covington, also opposite to this city, 
is a Jarge cotton factory, owned by C. Mac- 
ailister & Co. of this city; they run 2500 
spindles, and manufacture 300,000 Ibs. cot- 
ton yarn per annum. Sixty hands are em- 
ployed. ‘The yarn is sold here. ‘There is 
also in Covington a rolling mill on a large 
scale, a rope walk, steam flour mill, and a 
steam saw mill,—{ Patriot. ] 






























































Manuracrories IN Pirrssurcn.— The 
various manufacturing establishments of 
Pittsburgh are thus briefly enumerated in a 
late number of the Gazette of that city. 

There are, says that paper, in the city of 
Pittsburgh, 16 “foundries and engine facto- 
ries” of the largest denomination, bésides 
numerous other establishments of less mag- 
nitude. 

There are 9 “ rolling mills,” cutting two 
tous of nails and rolling eight tons of iron 
per day, on the average, and employing from 
seventy to ninety hands each. 

There are 6 “cotton factories”, with an 
aggregate of twenty thousand spindles, one 
hundred and sixteen power looms, and oen 
hundred and seventy hands. 

Six extensive “ white lead factories.’ 

Five extensive “ breweries,” besides small 
ones. 

Six “steam saw mills.” 

Four “ steam grist mills.” 

‘Ten extensive “ glass works.” 

Upwards of one hundred “ steam engines 
in full operation.” 

There are, moreover, innumerable estab- 
lishments for the manufacture of ploughs, 
timber, wheels, screws of all kinds, saddle 
trees, machine cards, bells, brass work of 
every description, locks, &c. &c. all manu- 
factured extensively for exportation. 


’ 





Upon Grafting THE Watnot TREE. 
Young cr last year’s wood is employed bot 
as the scion and as the stock ; and both scion 
and stock are allowed to unfold their buds 
and grow for a week or ten days, before the 
operation of grafting is performed. Previous 
ly to doing this, the young shoots and foliage 
are rubbed off. Out of twenty-eight instances 
twenty-two grew well, many producing shoots 
of nearly a yard long, and of very grea 











exported for sale to Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and every State south 
and west of us. 

My limited information on the subject of| 
manufactories, as well as want of time, will 
prevent me from giving you a more minute 
account of the manufacturing and mechani- 
cal business carried on to a very great ex- 
tent, and to equally great perfection, in Cin- 
cinnati. I have named a few, and only a 
few, of the largest establishments, those that 
have come to my mind while writing ; there 
are many others, where great numbers of 
hands are employed, that I do not at this 
moment think of. Opposite the city, at New- 
port, is a large cotton bagging factory. It 
is on a very extensive scale, owned by an 
incorporated company, with a capital of half 
a million. They manufacture bagging, bale 
rope, twine and cordage, Kentucky jeans, 
cotton and woollen coarse goods, sheet lead, 
and pipe—all of which is carried on by steam 
power. The machinery, when in full ope- 
ration, will use annually 450 tons of hemp, 
850 bales of cotton, 95 tons of wool, and 
200 tons of lead. ‘The agent resides and 



































strength. ‘The scions were attached to thé 
young (annual) wood of stocks, which were 
between 5ft. and 8 ft. high; and in all cases 
they were placed to stand astride the stocks 
one division of the scion being in some instan 
ces introduced between the bark and the wood 
and both divisions being, in others, fitted ta 
the wood or bark in the ordinary way. Bot 
modes of operating were proses: successful 
In each of these methods of grafting it is ad 
vantageous to pare away almost all the wood 
of both the divisions of the scions; and, there. 
fore, the wide dimensions of the medulla ig 
the young shoots of the walnut tree do no 
present any inconvenience to the grafter.” 


[T. A. Kuiant, Esq., F. R.S. Pres. H. S. &e. 





Sourn American Corron.—Some speci 
mens of this cotton, from a tree twenty years 
old, and about fifteen feet high, have been for: 
warded to Washington, by R. B. M’Afee, at Bo 
gota, with some of the seeds for distributio 
among the southern members of Congress 
The tree bears two crops every year, one ri 
pening in June and the second in December 
each tree yielding from four to six pounds o 








chine cards are made. A large number of 





transacts all the business of this establish- 


cotton. 












Improved Forcing Pump. 
To the Editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine : 

Sir,—Permit me to inform the public, 
through the medium of the Mechanics’ Ma- 
gazine, that I have recently constructed, and 
have now in successful operation, an im- 
proved forcing pump, which will invariably 
keep the boiler of a steam engine supplied 
with water, to a given and uniform height, 
without ever permitting it to rise above ; 
acting independently oj the steam engine, 
being operated directly by steam from the 
boiler ; and keeps the boiler as well supplied, 
| while the engine is at rest, aud even while 
blowing off steam, as at other times ; and 
‘that without any attention from the engineer.| 
I have made arrangements to have them 
| manufactured to order, (warranted, of course,)) 
by Mr. D. Copeland, tdartiord, Conn. 

Specification.—A hollow cylinder, four 
and a half inches in length, and two inches 
in diameter, having a flange at one end, is 
placed in a vertical position on the centre of 
a horizontal plate, which is six inches long, 
three inches wide, and half an inch thick, 
and to which the cylinder is secured by 
screws, passing through the flange into the 
plate. On the two ends of the plate are two 
vertical columns, each being eight inches in 
length, and three-fuurths of an inch in di- 
ameter ; and having a flange at each end, 
and an orifice three-eighths of an inch in di- 
ameter in the centre, are likewise secured 
to the plate by screws ; and, in like manner, 
the heads of the columns are attached to ano- 
ther similar plate which rests on them. 
Another cylinder, four inches Jong, and one 
inch in diameter, is also attached by flange 
and screws to the centre of the under side 
of the cap plate, so that the bottom of this 
cylinder comes within, and, having a flange 
of the requisite size, closes the top of the cy- 
linder first mentioned. 

Within each cylinder is a piston with suit- 
able packing, and the two pistons are con- 
nected by a hollow vod, five inches long, and 
half an inch in diameter; each piston occu- 
pying one inch of the end of the rod, thus 
leaving a space of three inches between the 
two. Within the piston rod is a valve rod, 
three and a half inches long, and one-eighth 
of an inch in diameter, having a flange head 
at the top: not so large, however, but that it 
will pass freely within the hollow of the piston 
rod. The other end passes downward, 
through an aperture in the centre of the bed 
plate, into a valve chamber, which consists 
of an orifice of half an inch diameter, ex- 
tending upward from the bottom of the bed 
plate to within au eighth of an inch of its 
upper surface, and being closed at the bottom 
by a short screw, which also has a cavity in 
the end, the better to accommodate the valve. 
From one end, and near the bottom of the 
bed plate, an orifice an ecighti of an inch in 
diameter is drilled horizontally to the valve 
chamber. Directly ever, and parallel to 
this, is another orifice, which extends nearly 
to the valve chamber, where it meets with a 
vertical aperture from the upper side of the 
plate. These orifices are both closed at the 
outward end, but the first has a vertical 
communication with a small steam pipe, 
which is attached by an union joint to the 
bed plate, directly under the column, (which 
is called the steam column,) and the other 
has a communication upward, by another 
aperture, through the steam column, to aiio- 
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Several small apertures, nearly in contact 
with that in the centre of the bed plate, com- 
plete the communication between the steam 
pipe and the steam cylinder ; and these are 
closed occasionaily by a circular or conical 
valve, three-eighths of an inch in diameter, 


rod. Another conical valve is attached to 
an arm which projects from the valve rod 
an eighth of an inch above the upper surface 
of the plate; this valve occasionally closes 
the aperture which communicates with the 
steam columns ; thus, the same motion oI 
the valve rod, which closes one valve, opens 
the other. A thin elastic spring, two inches 
long, and half an inch wide, extends hori- 
zontally across the bottom of the steam pis- 
ton, (which is a little concave,) being fast- 
ened to the piston by a screw at each end; 
and the valve rod passes through the centre 
of the spring. Thus, when steam is admitted, 
and drives the pistons upward, the spring 
receives the flange head of the valve rod, 
and, by raising it, instantly shuts off the 
steam ; and, at the same time, raises the other 
valve, and thus allows the steam within the 
cylinder to escape by way of the steam co- 
lumn. From the upper side of the steam 
piston, two small rods, opposite end parallel 








ther pipe, which is attached to the upper 
side of the cap plate. 





SECTIONAL VIEW OF R. PORTER'S INDEPENDENT PUMP. 
Hf 
Wl Mi} 





which is attached to the bottom of the valve! 
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Explanation —A A, interior of the steam cylinder ; B, interior of thefpump cylinder ; C, bed plate; D, cap plate; E, _ leave 
steam column; F, water column ; G, steam piston ; H, pump piston, and head of the piston rod ; I, valve rod, where it . 
passes through the cross spring ; J, induction valve ; K, eduction or exhaust valve ; L L, pump valves ; M, steam pipe ; 
N, exhaust pipe; O, suction pipe; P, injection pipe ; Q, short screw, which closes the valve chamber. 


jor dry 
ina ¢ 
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roots 
which the pistons, when relieved from the — fer th 
action of the steam, are again forced down ; | used 
and, by this motion, the horizontal spring | yet th 
comes in contact with the exhausting valve, | veget 
shuts it dewn, thus opening the other, which | mode 
again admits the steam to the cylinder. » plant 

Two other pipes, (water pipes,) are at- "js to ; 
tached by union joints to the two plates, the ~ ble, a 
one above and the other below the other co- _ ploye 
lumn, which is called the water column, with ) mann 
which they communicate by apertures through » conta: 
the two plates. The cap plate is perforated © cirew 
horizontally from the aperture to the centre, this t; 
thence downward, thus opening a communi- ) warm 
cation between the water column and the ™ with ¢ 
small cylinder. Within the water column is _ ning | 


a puppet valve, and above it, near the upper applic 





to each other, extend upward through the! 
bottom flanze of the small cylinder, Pei reg 
through the cap plate ; to the heads of these||the force of steam, emitted from the boiler) 
rods is attached a weight or spring, by||by one pipe, water is injected by another.) 


surface of the cap plate, is another; both of) whict 
which are held to their seats by spiral) tanni 
springs, opening downward, so as to admit); mode 
the descent, but prevent the ascent, of water) sary t 
through the column and pipes. (The whole® put I 
apparatus may be inverted, however, which # pared 
would preclude the necessity of spiral practi 
springs.) By this arrangement, when the Th 
pistons are moved down, the small cylinder§ consi: 
is filled with water from the upper watery’ whic 
pipe, which communicates with a reservoir; that 1 
and when the pistons are moved upward, the} jt wi 
waterin the cylinder is forced down through® for 
the water coiumn to the boiler. Thus, by? wher 
En 
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ntre,~ this tanning matter may be applied either 
nunl- — warm or cold, whether in extract or mixed 
| the with other matter ; every practitioner in tan- 
nn 1s| ning will soon perceive which mode is most 
ippet| applicable for the different hides or skins 
th of|/ which he means to subject to the process of 
pial tanning, as hides and skins require different 
dmit) modes of treatment; with some it is neces. 
vater) sary to use heat or warmth, and others cold ; 
hole but I prefer to have the hides or skins pre- 
hich ® pared in the usual mode hitherto followed by 
piral) practical tanners. 

| the The principal novelty of this invention 
indet consists in using the hop plant for tanning, 
vatel} which hitherto has never been employed for 
voir;) that purpose ; and by means of this process 
1, thes it will be rendered both useful and valuable 
ough for the purpose of tanning.—In witness 
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ipe, and thus chokes the valves and retards 


$scaping, is forced through the exhaust pipe, 
Which also terminates in the reservoir. 
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ne in the boiler; that whenever the water, 


Grrangement of the plates, cylinders, co- 
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nother advantage is derived from having 
e steam pipe descend to the proper water 


the injection of the pump, rises above 
id line, the water is forced up in the steam 


e motion of the pump, while the water, thus 


I claim as original the construction and 









mns, and valves; and the application of 
eam direct to operate a pump, as connected 
With the regulating principle derived from 
r descent of the steam pipe to the water 
ine as above described. 
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Rvurvus Porret. 





The following patent for tanning leather 
may be of use to some and interesting to 
others of our subscribers. It is from the 
“ Repertory of Patent Inventions” for Au- 


vgust. 
Wpecification of the Patent granted to Joun 


* Paut Neumann, of Cornhill, in the City 
of London, Merchant, for certain Improve- 
' ments in making or producing Leather 
from Hides and other Skins. Sealed De- 
cember 21, 1833. 
} To all to whom these presents shall 
Yeome, &c. &c. Now know ye, that in com- 
_piiance with the said proviso, I, the said John 
Paul Neumann, do hereby declare that the 
Mature of the said invention, and the man- 
wner in which the same is to be perfor:ned, 
are particularly described and ascertained 
yin and by the following description thereof, 
“(that is to say) : 
The novelty and utility of the new inven- 
“tion communicated to me by a certain fo- 
‘reigner, residing abroad, consists in employ- 
ing the hop plant, whether root, stalks, or 
leaves, or any part thereof, either in a green 
jordry state ; but [ prefer the use of the plant 
in a dry state, and for the sake of economy, 
I give the preference to the stalks and the 
roots; but be it understood, although I pre- 
fer the hop plant, or any part thereof, to be 
-used by itself for the purpose of tanning, 
\ yet they may be used in conjunctien with any 
‘vegetable containing tanning matter. The 
» mode to which I give the preference for this 
» plant to be used for the purpose of tanning, 
‘is to grind or reduce it as fine as practica- 
‘ble, and, when so prepared, it may be em- 
_ ployed for every mode of tanning in the same 
» manner as oak bark, or any other vegetable 
containing tanning matter. According to 
) circumstances of different hides or skins, 
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whereof, &c. 
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Mitxrne a Hetrer BEFORE CALVING.— 
Messrs. Editors: If the following, which you 
may rely upon as being strictly true, is worthy 
a place in your columns, it is at your service. 
Rev. James Johnson, of this place, has a 
heifer which was two years old last April. A 
calf was expected from her the fore part of 
August. In May, her bag became large and 
tender, and seemed to be in danger of being 
injured by inflammation. To prevent this, 
they commenced miiking her regularly, and 
though she had no other pasture than the high- 
way, she gave from six to eight quarts a day 
till she calved, which was August 8th. Her 
calf was of a good size, and by no means poor, 
Her milk, before calving, was set by itself; 
and from the cream skimmed during the ten 
weeks she had been milked, were made forty 
pounds of excellent butter. She now bids fair 
to be a fine cow.—St. Johnsbury, Oct. 1834. 
—[ Vermont Chronicle. ] 





Winter Foop ror Carrir.—A writer for 
the American Farmer gives the following un- 
der the head “Cheap Fodder.” «“ Having 
been informed of the advantages of using the 
tops of Indian corn, cut as rye straw, to be 
mixed with potatoes or meal, as a food for 
horses or cattle, I have been making the 
experiment. I find that my cattle thrive bet- 
ter on the fodder than on rye straw, (cut and 
used in the same manner.) The corn stalk 
certainly contains a great quantity of farine 
substance, and must be highly nutritive. Be- 
ing cut and scalded with a small quantity of 
bran, they afford an excellent mess for milch 
cows. Inthe common way of foddering cat- 
tle with tops, the blades are greedily eaten, 
but stalks are wasted. By adopting the plan 
recommended, the whole affords a nutritive 
food.” 


Keertne Hoes Warm.—He that attempts 
to fatten his hogs in winter, unless their pen 
can be kept comfortably warm without extra 
expense of fuel, will be a loser. But if warm 
winter habitations with dry and cleanly lodg- 
ings can be afforded to the animals, they will 
fatten as well, and with as little food, in winter 
asin summer. Thismay be, in a good measure, 
effected by the construction and location of 
their pens. Their styes may be placed on the 
south side of an acclivity, and defended on 
the west, north and east by banks or walls of 
earth, against the cold winds of winter, with 
some contrivance like a swinging door, which 
will close of itself, to prevent the access of 
cold at the entrance. In that case they will 
thrive on but a part of the food which would 
be necessary in an exposed situation, to enable 
them to support a sorry existence in opposi- 
tion to the incessant assaults of the pitiless 
elements. In front of their pens may be a 
well inclosed yard, which will answer as a 
receptacle for weeds, fallen leaves, brakes,&c. 
the raw materials of their swineships’ manure 
manufactory. Swine, as well as cattle, in- 
tended for the shambles, well and warmly 
lodged in winter are half fed, but if not made 
comfortable in that respect are scarcely worth 
feeding ; and attempting to fatten them is like 
laboring to fill sieves or broken cisterns with 
water. With store animals the case may be 
different. If growing stock, which it is wished 
to keep on hand a year or two or longer, are 
too warmly housed, they are liable to suffer 
in cases of accidental or inevitable exposure, 
much more than those which have never beer 
accustomed to such indulgence.x—[N. E. 
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“Ties For STRAWBERRIES.—From the 


Transactions of the London Horticult’l Soci- 
ety, we take the following : ‘Flat tiles, painted 


black. are laid down round the plants, just as 
they are going out of flower. 
to be formed on purpose; for they are de- 
scribed as having at least half a circle cut out 
of each tile, in order that they may fit closely 
to the plants. 


The tiles seem 


‘ The tiles during the day will 
not only prevent the exhalation of moisture 
from the soil, but also collect a great body of 
heat from the sun, and consequently form the 
fruit early, large, and well flavored.’ ” 





Leaves For Poratrors.—Leaves piled up 
in a pen, with alternate thin strata of swamp 
mud, when partially decomposed are found a 
superior preparation for the Irish potatoe crop. 
Put around the roots of fruit trees, this com- 
post has been found to produce a healthy and 
vigorous growth. Its operation has been much 
increased in its efficacy, by the addition of 
lime to the mass. The finest Irish potatoes 
that I have seen produced in a southern climate 
were produced by the addition of this compost. 





A Goop Exampie.—We were the other da 
quietly jogging along in our waggon throug 
one of the upper counties of the State, when 
whom should we encounter but a person of 
high standing in one of the learned profes- 
sions, and formerly a member of Congress, 
very industriously employed in driving a large 
four ox team heavily loaded with leached ashes. 
This was a pleasant sight to our optics, inas- 
much as it was not only an exceedingly plea- 
sant change from the severer duties of his pro- 
fession, but was also a profitable and rational 
employment ; and above all, it was setting a no- 
ble example to the younger members of the 
community, if they would but follow it. Such 
examples go far, very far, in doing away the 
silly stupid notion, that there is nothing but 
manual drudgery in farming, and that it is a 
low and vulgar calling. We noticed the farm of 
this person, and could not but be highly pleased 
with the changes which he has effected, and 
which are still going on. Not many years 
ago this land was a worthless common, bear- 
ing nothing but moss, hardhacks, and lamb. 
kill. It is now well fenced and well tilled. 
Twenty-five acres are now turned over by the 
plough, and the owner busily engaged in add. 
ing materials to enrich and improve. How 
much better would it be if more of our profes- 
sional men would thus fill up their leisure hours 
and reap the satisfaction and reward which 
such healthy and sinless employment affords. 
Let a man thus labor to subdue and cultivate 
some of the millions of waste acres that now 
spread themselves over and deform our State, 
we as a community would soon cease to “go 
to New-York to mill,” and the individual him- 
self would at once become in reality and in 
very deed a public benefactor. With such an 
one, patriotism will be a word of immense 
meaning and not a senseless phrase—a mere 
flourish of rhetoric. He will feel, as he looks 
round upon his reclaimed and renovated acres, 
that he has done at least one good deed, and 
that he has a country, a home, a resting place 
of his own, and his life and his life’s blood 
will be freely devoted for its prosperity and de- 
fence.—[Maine Farmer. | 





CorFEE IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES. 
—We learn by an official paragraph in the 
Globe, that the amount of coffee imported into 
the United States for the three first quarters 
of 1833, was 99,955,020 Ibs., valued at 10,567,- 
299 dollars; and that for the three first quar. 
ters of 1834, there were imported 60,344,701 
lbs., valued at 6,473,469 dollars. During the 
corresponding period lust year, there were 
exported 24,897,144 lbs. valued at $3,041,689 




















Enrolled June 20, 1833. 








Farmer. } 


—this year 32,715,599 lbs. valued at $3,969,- 
906. 
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SEE : — 
[From the Mechanics’ Magazine.] 


Supplemental Report of the Seventh Annual 
Fair of the American Institute. 


The managers, anxious to do exact justice 
to the exhibitors, and to correct any errors 
that may have occurred in the confusion in- 
cident to a public exhibition, where more 
than five thousand articles were presented, 
have deemed it proper to make a supple- 
mental report. ‘They have been induced to 
do this, partly in consequence of certain 
facts having been brought to their knowledge 
since the exhibition, which, if known, would 
have varied their award. ‘The extent of the 
fabrication of certain other articles of great 
utility, and of general consumption, demand 
a more pointed public notice than was given 
in the original report. They are satisfied of| 
this, also, partly from information obtained 
since the exhibition, as well as from a care- 
ful review of the reports of the judges. 

The case of incorruptible artificial teeth 
will first be noticed. 

When the judges on these articles first 
met and reported, specimens from only two 
exhibitors had arrived. Afterwards, S. W. 
Stockton brought other specimens, and 
challenged competition. The successful 
competitor in the first instance consented to 
enter the list of competition again, and there- 
by waived the advantage he had acquired by 
the decision of the judges at their first meet- 
ing. At their second examination, the de- 
cision was unanimous in favor of Stock- 
ton’s specimens. But the fact of this mu- 
tual agreement, and the waiving on the part 
of the party interested in the first decision 
of the judges, not having been positively 
ascertained, no notice was taken by the 
managers of either decision in the awarding 
of premiums. But the judges having subse- 
quently certified that the last examination 
was with the consent and approbation of the 
successful competitor in the first instance, 
the managers have deemed it due to Mr. 
Stockton that he should be noticed ; they 
therefore award to S. W. Stockton, of Phi- 
ladelphia, a silver medal, for the best speci- 
men of highly perfected incorruptible artifi- 
cial teeth. And inasmuch as J. Plantou & 
Sons, of Philadelphia, exhibited the second 
best specimens, at both examinations, the 
managers award to them a diploma. 

The managers have carefully examined 
into the extent and importance of the manu- 
facture of watch dials, by Mullen & Acker- 
man, No. 101 Warren street, city of New- 
York. ‘The accuracy and elegance of the 
workmanship, the facility with which they 
can be multiplied, the great demand they 
are competent to supply, and the saving ef- 
fected for the consumers, entitle them, in 
the opinion of the managers, to a gold me. 
dal. in lieu of the silver medal heretofore an- 
nounced, as the “ reward of skill and inge- 
nuity for the manufacture of gold watch 
dials.” 

And the managers also award to Mullen 
& Ackerman, a diploma, for handsome spe- 
cimens of filagree jewelry. 

Mr. T. Fossard’s specimen of blue dye, 
the committee deem important. A cheap 
substitute for indigo would be of incalculable 
value; and the examinations the specimen 
underwent have made a favorable impression 
on the minds of the managers. They there- 
fore did not hesitate to award him a diploma. 


produced a beautiful brass tea-kettle and 


his employer, expressly for the Fair. They 
were exhibited in the name of D. E. Dela- 
van, who, for these and other articles taken 
by him to the Fair, received a silver medal. 
Mr. Ludlum has since applied, and claimed 
the premium. It is desirable that the re- 
wards of the Institute should, as far as pos. 
sible, reach the ingenious producer, where 
he is brought to a knowledge of the Institute. 
The managers, therefore, in accordance 
with the desire to reward obscure merit, 
award to Matthias Ludlum a silver medal, 
for a beautiful brass tea-kettle and heater. 

Choice specimens of turned tool handles 
were exhibited by N. Cowenhoven. Mr. C.’s 
|manufactured tools are sold extensively in 
ithis city ; he is entirely self-taught, and de- 
'serves a public notice for his ingenuity. The 
‘managers award to him a silver medal. 

The managers also award to Alfred Wil. 
lard, of Boston, a diploma for shell worked 
combs, elegantly carved. 

To Francis Smith, for brass shovel and 
tongs, made by him, and delivered by Mr. 
‘Delavan at the Fair, the managers award a 
diploma. 

They also award to Geo. Bird a diploma 
\for imitation mouldings. 
| Miss Sarah Seager, 233 Thompson street, 
lis entitled to praise for a handsome flower- 
ipiece, painted in oil. ‘The managers award 
‘her a diploma. 

Specimens of cut and pressed glass from 
the Union Glass Company, Philadelphia, 
were worthy of commendation. 

Post’s hame.collar block has met with 
jmuch commendation. 
| Robert Fazon’s improved cooking stove 
|has also been highly approved ; sold at No. 
113 Bowery. A diploma is awarded him. 
James Van Dyke, Brooklyn, Long Island, 
‘exhibited samples of excellent mustard made 
by him. It is hoped, as an American article, 
it will find favor with American consumers. 
Messrs. E. & T. Fairbanks exhibited their 
patent portable scales, which are a conveni- 











heater, which were made, by the consent of 
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neer sliding rules: specimens exhibiting great 
skill, accuracy, and elegance. An accom. 
panying explanatory book shows the applica. 
tion of the different rules to multiplication, 
division, rule of three, tables of the areas 
and circumferences of circles, mensuration 
of superficies and solids, weighing of me. 
tals, &c.: a happy illustration of mental la. 
bor saving. ‘They may be seen at the Li. 
brary of the Institute, 41 Cortlandt street. 
The managers, in accordance with the 
wishes of the Denny Manufacturing Com. 
pany, and deeming the progress of the ma. 
nufacture of the kind of articles exhibited 
by them of national importance, award to 
the said Company for their specimens of su. 
perfine black and blue broadcloths, in lieu 
of a gold medal, a silver pitcher. 
The fanlight of T. Thomas—vitrified glass, 
displaying the American arms surrounded by 
the stars of the 13 States within a tri-colored 
border—deserves particular commendation 
for elegance of execution. The long lost 
but beautiful art of staining glass is revived 
and executed in New-York with a degree of 
perfection not surpassed perhaps by any of 
those relics of former times that have reached 
us. Mr. Thomas’s specimen may be exa. 
mined at No. 41 Cortlandt street. 





Foopv.—By the experiments of Dr. Beau- 
mont, it has been satisfactorily proved that 
frem whatever is introduced into the stom. 
ach, the same article is invariably elaborated, 
whether animal or vegetable, tough or ten- 
der, it matters not ; the result is the same, 
under all circumstances, when the digestive 
process is properly earried on. In the 
vicinity of Hudson’s Bay, one of the ex. 
ploring party, in those inhospitable regions, 
says he visited a cabin, one evening, when 
the inmates were at supper, which consisted 
of raw flesh of seals, fat, birds and entrails, 
which constituted a delicious meal. A young 
girl, the belle of the tribe, was sitting by, 
biting the inside of a seal to pieces, and 
distributing the bits to her companions. 
Train oil, particularly when rancid, is a 





ent and excellent article—for which a diploma! 
was awarded. A specimen model may be 
seen at the office of the Institute, No. 41 
Cortlandt street. 

T.W. Clisby, No. 12 Tenth street, exhibit. 
ed an ingenious architectural engraving of 
the Ionic capital of the temple of Ilyssus, as 
described by the inventor. The illustrations 
profess to show the centres of the spiral 
scrawls of the volute, and to prove that they 
accord with mathematical principles. The 
engraving may be seen at No. 41 Courtlandt 
street. 

A specimen of Asiatic marble, of the 
Breccia species, imported in its rough state, 
hewed and polished in this city—a beautiful 
article. Exhibited by Warren Gould. A di- 
ploma. 

@The managers have already granted to 
Obadiah Parker a gold medal for his artifi- 
cial stone, and for the purpose of enabling 
him to make more public his discovery, they 
have, at his request, also awarded him a di- 
ploma. 

To Charles Edwin Ely is also awarded a 
diploma for a finished specimen of ornament- 
al writing engraving. 

The managers award to Kutz & Adams, 
No. 300 Broadway, manufacturers of rules, 
mathematical instruments, &c., a silver me- 


delicious article, being both meat and drink 
for Greenlanders. Yet, it is worthy of 
remembrance, the chyme, the nutritious 
fluid which nourishes the body, is al- 
ways the same, whether elaborated from 
putrid aliments or the most savory viands.— 
[Scientific Tracts. ] 





Ever Bearine Raspserry. — This fruit is 
very little known to horticulturists out of the 
State, and we suspect even those within our 
borders know scarce more. The only plaats 
in this neighborhood are in the garden of 
Nicholas Longworth, Esq., to whom we are 
indebted for the following description of the 








plant : 

“In the latter part of October, 1822, I met, 
in a garden in Warren county, (among the 
Shakers,) with raspberry plants in full bear- 
ing, and, on inquiry, learned they were a 
native fruit of the State, found near Lake 
Erie. 

“The fruit resembles the common native 
black raspberry,* but is larger and finer. f in- 
troduced a few roots into my garden, and find 
them constant bearers from June until destroy- 
ed by frost. The fruit is produced in large 
clusters; the wood cuntinuing to grow through 
the season, and the ends of the new shoots 





* Known in some parts of the country as the thin- 
bleberry. The resemblance is in the shape and color, the 
consistency is between that of the Antwerp and thimble 











Matthias Ludlum, a journeyman mechanic, 





dal, for two drafting scales, and two engi- 


berry ; nearly that of the strawberry. 
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throwing out fresh blossoms. It is more de- 
cidedly a constant bearer than any kind of 
fruit | have seen. Our monthly strawberries 
are abundant bearers in June, but for the 
balance of the season their produce is so small 
as to be scarcely worth the trouble of gather- 
ing. This raspberry is a constant and abun- 
dant bearer, except for two months in the sum- 
mer, when, if the weather be very hot and dry, 
the produce is less.” —[Cin. Chron.] 





We take the following interesting extracts 
from an able article in the October number of 
the Edinburgh Quarterly Review. Farmers 
will be well repaid for a careful perusal, and 
mechanics and’ manufacturers will not be less 
rewarded in deeply considering the subject. 
Indeed, the article contains an important 
lesson for every member of the community, 
showing conclusively that what is useful for 
the public, is almost universally so for indivi- 
duals, and that one public improvement gene- 
rally increases the advantages and convenien- 
ces of others. 


1. Minutes of Evidence before a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the London 
and Birmingham Railway Bill. London: 
1833. 

2. On the Importance and Advantages of Rail- 
ways. London: 1833. 

3. Seven Annual Reports of the President and 
Directors to the Stockholders of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company. Balti- 
more: 1833. 

4. The American Railroad Journal. New-York: 
1832, 1834. 


It is now two years since we called the at- 
tention of our readers to the great advance- 
ment which had been made in the art of ap- 
plying steam-power to the important purposes 
of inland transport. We then foretold the 
rapid extension of this great instrument of 
social improvement; and subsequent events 
have amply verified our predictions. Railroad 
undertakings have been entered into with an 
avidity to satisfy the most ardent, and to 
create alarm in the more timid and cautious. 
In our own country, however, the number of 
checks on such schemes are sufficient to pre- 
vent the public from rushing into them with 
undue precipitation ; and the danger rather is, 
that private and local interests may act as too 
great a drag on public enterprise, than that 
the latter principle should receive undue scope. 
A considerable portion of the property of the 
country, and more especially of that in land, 
has, in many instances, opposed serious ob- 
structions to parties seeking legislative sanc- 
tion for projected lines of railroad; and al- 
though, in some cases, such opposition has 
proceeded from sinister motives, or such as 
would not bear an open avowal, yet we must 
suppose that, in the majority, the ostensible 
objections have been seriously and sincerely, 
though erroneously, entertained. In the pre- 
sent article, we shall endeavor to show, not 
only that the principal objections so urged are 
unfounded in themselves, but that they are in 
direct opposition to the results of experience, 
and as much opposed to the real interests of 
the objectors as to the public good. We shall 
also briefly advert to the »rincipal lines of 
communication recently undertaken, and to 
those which are in progress i1 other parts of 
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One ground of objection assumed by proprie- 


tors resident in the vicinity of pregected lines 
of railroad, is the apprehended nuisance of the 
noise and smoke of the engines, and of the 


large numbers of passengers. The evidence 
produced before the Committee of the House 


of Commons, on the London and Birming- 


ham railroad, will show how unfounded are 
such objections. 

Mr. Hardman Earle, a Liverpool merchant, 
was one of the most determined opponents of 
the Liverpool and Manchester railroad. His 
family had, at the cost of above £12,000, built 
a house, and laid out pleasure-grounds, through 
which the line of railway passes; and their 
apposition was founded partly on the appre- 
tended injury and inconvenience arising from 
this circumstance. Mr. Earle, therefore, was 
very properly summoned as a witness before 
this Committee, and the following is a part of 
his testimony. 

“Have you experienced any inconvenience 
since the railway was constructed ?—No in- 
convenience whatever has been experienced. 
** Are the grounds infested by the people in 
consequence of the passage of the locomotive 
engine ?--No. 

“Ts there any thing offensive in it ?—Noth- 
ing whatever. 

‘Is there any smoke ?—None whatever. 

“Is there any noise?—No; it is rather an 
object of interest to persons residing there. 

* Are you able to say whether the inhabi- 
tants of other houses are annoyed ?—I am 
enabled to say they do not consider them a nui- 
sance. 

‘“‘ At the commencement of the undertaking 
were you a determined opponent to the 
measure ?--Yes; my mother was a petitioner 


against the bill, and [ appeared as evidence 


against it. 

“From all that you have since seen, you 
would no longer oppose the construction of 
railroads ?--Certainly not; from what I have 
seen my opinion is entirely changed.” 

In fact the fuel burned is coke, which pro- 
The smoothness of the road, 
and its freedom from those asperities which 


exist on the best constructed turnpike roads, 


are such that the wheels move with com- 
paratively little noise. But, in addition to this, 
the speed being almost three times that of com- 
mon coaches, and more than seven times that 


of waggons, the noise is almost momentary. 
A train of ee or coaches shouts past 


with the speed of the wind, and the noise is 


scarcely perceived before it ceases; it cannot 
be heard on a still day at a greater distance 
than one hundred yards. 


Another ground of objection, urged by land- 


lords, is the apprehended depreciation of the 
value of the adjacent land. The facility, of 
communication with the metropolis and popu- 
lous towns is so obvious an advantage, that we 
cannot help expressing our astonishment that 
such an apprehension should for a moment be 
entertained. As those who could entertain an 
objection£so unfounded are little likely to be 
accessible to the reasoning by which it might 
be refuted, we shall here confine ourselves to 
facts, and show that in every case, without a 
single exception, which has come under in- 
quiry, the value of land adjacent to a suc- 
cessful line of railway has been considerably 
increased. 


Mr. Pease, M. P., a director of the Stockton 


and Darlington railway, stated, in his evidence, 
that he had been for ten years a director of 


Europe, and in America. that company, during seven years of which 


he opposition which railway companies 
experience in obtaining the necessary legisla- 


the railroad had been in practical operation 
that heghad closely fobserved its effects on 


tive sanction, proceeds, in the majority of|jlanded property through which it passed, or 


cases, in this country, from the landholders, 
through whose lands the projected lines are to 
pass. Nevertheless, it is demonstrable that 
there exists no class of persons whose interests 
are more likely to be promoted by such im- 





which was adjacent to it, and that he had 
been privy to all the negociations which had 
taken place between the railroad company and 
the proprietors from whom they had made 
purchases. 


exposure of their premises to the intrusion of 





“ Do you know whether the advertisements 





provements than those of the local proprietors. 
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for letting farms or selling estates contain any 
thing relating the railroad?—It is invariab] 
stated, either that the railroad passes throug 
the estate or near to it; they consider it as an 
enhanement of the value of the property. 

‘ Are you a landholder ourselt in the neigh- 
borhood of the railroad?—I have one. small 
estate, which it intersects into two equal parts 
nearly. It passes through the enclosure in 
which the homestead stands. 

“‘Have you been benefitted by the railroad 
passing through it ?--I have; the cuttings are 
available as drains; the rent of the property 
is increased one-fifth. Ilet the farm subject 
to its being given up on the railroad bei 
made, and I have since received one-fifth ad- 
ditional rent. 

**Do you know any instance of the reduc- 
tion of rent, in consequence of a railroad 
passing through a farm ?—I have made inqui- 
ties, but have not been able to meet with such 
an instance.” 

The Stockton and Darlington railway was 
originally intended to be a single line; but 
after its formation the company found, from 
the extent of traffic upon it, that a double line 
would be necessary. Having originally pur- 
chased no more land than was necessary for 
the single line, they were obliged to treat with 
the same proprietors for an additional tract to 
widen the road, so as to receive the second 
line of railway. Nothing can more conclu- 
sively decide the question of the effect of the 
tailway on the value of land than this cir- 
cumstance. Here was a portion of land, 
purchased before any railway had been con- 
structed ; and an equal quantity, in precisely 
the same place, was subsequently purchased 
from the same parties by the same company, 
after the formation of the single line of rail- 
way. Mr. Pease was examined as to the terms 
on which the second portion of land was pur- 
chased, 

‘“‘Have you paid on those (second) treaties 
an increased value upon the land beyond what 

ou paid before the line was established ?—~ 
Lvaielie. 

“Can you say to what amount /?—I should 
say that we have never objected to pay an ad- 
vanced price of 50 per cent. 

“Was this in consequence of the increase 
of value arising from the railroad? -- We 
were quite aware of the increased value to 
the owner, and made no objection to the ad- 
vance,” 

Mr. Thomas Lee, a surveyor and agent to 
several landed, gentlemen in the neighborhood 
of the Liverpool and Manchester railroad, 
was examined as to the effect of the rail- 
road upon the value of land in that neigh- 
borhood. 

Can vou tell the committee whether, in an 
agricultural point of view, property has been 
improved or deteriorated by the railroad pass- 
ing through it?—It has been improved. 

‘“‘ Have the farmers been benefitted by it ?-- 
They have. 

- one Colonel ‘Lee and Mr. Trafford ob- 
tained higher rents in consequence of it ?— 
They have. 

“ Have you taken land yourself at an in- 
creased rent.—At double the original rent.” 
Mr. Hardman Earle, before mentioned, was 
examined to the same point. 

“Do you know any instance in which the 
value of land has been affected by the rail- 
way ?—I think the Chat Moss was an instance 
of that kind. They bring manure from Man- 
chester to Chat Moss; and wherever a station 
is formed, the value of the land is improved. 
You see advertisements recommending a 
site, because the railroad runs near or through 
it. 

“Do you know of any instances by which 
land has been depreciated by it ?—I think I can 
say positively that there is not an instance on 
the Manchester line. 

‘Do you know of any persons quitting their 





dwelling-houses in consequence of it ?--I do 
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a 
not know of one. I should be glad to purchase 
land on the line, to build for myself.” 

We may here state that the Chat Moss is an 
extensive district of bog and morass, over 
which the railroad was carried at incredible 
labor and expense. It was of course previously 
altegether unproductive. We now, however, 
see On each side of the road extensive systems 
of drains, gradually carrying off the water, 
and leaving tracts of considerable fertility. 
There is no doubt that within a very short 

riod the whole of this morass will be trans- 

ormed into a fertile tract of arable land. 

Another ground of objection is the injury 
likely to be produced to turnpike trusts. Even 
if the truth of this objection be admitted, it is 
notoneof sufficient force to warrant the sacrifice 
of public benefit. A turnpike trust is, or ought to 
be, held only for the public good ; and if itshould 
eb affected by the establishment of a railroad, 
this would only prove that the one was found 
more beneficial than the other. But it isa 
curious fact, that this apprehended injury has 
not (at least in every instance) ensued. The 
Stockton and Darlington railway furnishes a 
remarkable example to the contrary. 

Mr. Pease states in his evidence that the 
turnpike roads in the neighborhood of that 
railway have been improved since its con- 
struction. 

“Has there been any advantage derived to 
the roads in the neighborhood ?--I consider 
that they are all of them in a much better 
state of repair, and that their funds are im- 
proved : I do not know a single exception. 

“Do you know the road from Stockton to 
Barnard Castle ?—Perfectly well; I have been 
acommissioner. In that trust there are two 
roads running nearly parallel with the railroad, 
and a third intersected by it. 

“* Were the trustees of these roads petitioners 
against the bill?—All of them. 

“On what grounds did they oppose it ?— 
That the money borrowed on mortgage was 
hazarded by the railroad. 

“ Have their fears heen realized ?—-No; the 
funds in all cases are improved. 

“You state that of your own knowledge ?— 
Yes, as an acting commissioner.” 

The advantages likely to arise to agricultu- 
ral producers from the facilities of conveying 
their produce to market, as well as the re- 
ciprocal advantages derived by the consumers, 
were rendered apparent by the evidence of 
several farmers ann graziers, and also of me- 
tropolitan butchers. 

Mr. W. Meade Warner, an extensive far- 
mer residing in Oxfordshire, stated that he 
considered that if the railroad now proposed 
to be carried from London to Birmingham had 
been formed ten or fifteen years ago, it would 
have produced him an advantage of not less 
than fifty pounds a-year. He considered that 
the whole system of farming grass land would 
undergo a change, owing to the new capabili- 
ties which would be conferred upon it, by the 
speed, certainty, and cheapness of the com- 
munication with the market. A different 
kind of produce, of a much better and more 
profitable quality, would be obtained from it. 

“ Are lambs sent to London from your neigh- 
borhood ?—They are, principally on the road; 
but when too young to leave the mother for so 
many days as the road requires, they are 
sent by waggons. Not many, however, are 
sent by this way. 

“ Are you prevented from sending many 
lambs to market by the difficulties of the 
road ?—We cannot send them so young as we 
would otherwise send them. It is of impor- 
tance to send them early in the season, as the 
ewe would feed off earlier. 

‘If a railroad were established, would they 
be sent by you and the other farmers by that 
means 2No doubt of it. 

* Do the same observations apply to calves 
as to lambs ?—Exactly. 

* Are the cattle much injured by being driven 


It is not merely views of policy that should 
lead us to seek tor some improvement in the 
transport of cattle to the markets. ‘The fol- 
lowing evidence is addressed to the feelings of 
common humanity. 

*“* Supposing that even the cost was increas- 
ed of sending them. by the railroad, would it 
be of advantage to the farmer to have them 
conveyed by that means, nevertheless, instead 
of driving them in the ordinary way ?—Cer- 
tainly; it would be a great advantage. Some- 
times the poor things are driven till their feet 
are sore; and the effect of that is, that they 
are sold on the road for what they can get. It 
is often the case, that they drive many of them 
till they have not a foot to stand on. 

“ What price, in your opinion, would the 
farmer be willing to pay for the conveyance of 
his cattle to London by the railroad, instead of 
the present present way ?--If I paid double, I 
ishould still be a very great gainer. It is a 
very important thing in the saving of beasts 
and sheep, both as to the exposure and the 
nuisance they create on the public roads. Be- 
sides that, the cruelty and injury to the animals 
is beyond all belief. 

“Do I understand you rightly, that you 
would prefer to pay fourteen shillings for trans- 
mitting your cattle Ly r.ulroad, to paying seven 
shillings for the cid nary means of convey- 
ance ?—To he sure I stcox'¢.” 

Mr. Charles Whitworth, a very extensive 
farmer in Nuthemptoashie, was examined on 
the same pu... s. 22 sven cattle convey- 
ed on the **onc'ecter railroad, and stated that 
they came frem the journey “as fresh as if 
they were just on tne * field.’ He stated, that 
in order to send the lambs to market, it was 
necessary to send the ewes a part of the way 
with them; and ‘even then they were much 
injured Lefore they reached London.’ ” 

The injury sustained by cattle coming to the 
London market was further proved by Mr. 
John Sharp, an extensive butcher, residing in 
Mary-le-bone. He stated that he has been 
for forty years established as a butcher, and 
that he never failed to observe more or less 
injury sustained by cattle driven from a dis- 
tance to London; that their value was con 
siderably lessened, owing to the inferior quali- 
ty of the meat, arising from the animal being 
slaughtered in adiseased state; that the animal, 
being fatigued and over-driven, “becomes fever- 
ish, and his looks become not so good, and he 
loses weight bythe length of the journey and 
the fatigue.” He. stated further, that even 
steam vessels, where they could be resorted to, 
did notaltogether remove this objection. Cattle 
come from Scotland by steam-vessels, and they 
are found in London to be in an unnatural state: 
“they seem stupified, and in a state of suffer- 
ing from fatigue.” 

It is not merely the fatigue of travelling 
which injures the animal, but also the absence 
from its accustomed pasture. Mr. Sharp stated 
that the injury from this cause was more or less 
under different circumstances, but always con- 
siderable. In order to obviate this, a considera- 
ble portion of the meat supplied to the London 
market is slaughtered in the country, and it 
comes in this state, in winter, from distances 
round London to the extent of one hundred 
miles. In warm weather a large quantity of it 
is spoiled, and a still greater quantity is dete- 
riorated by this mode of conveyance. The 
transport of calves and lambs, from a distance 
greater than thirty miles, is altogether imprac- 
ticable; and even from that distance is attended 
with difficulty and injury. To convey these 
and other live cattle from a great distance, not 
only speed, but evenness of motion, is indis- 
pensable. Now these two requisites cannot be 
combined by any other means than the applica- 
tion of steam-engines upon a railroad. 

From the whole of the evidence, the fact ap- 
pears to be indisputably established, that the 
supply of animal food to the metropolis is not 
only defective in quantity, but that it is of un- 
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with what it might be, if the tract from which 
it could be supplied were rendered more extep. 
sive.j ,But forcibly as the evidence bears ¢y 
this species of agricultural produce, it is stil] 
stronger respecting the produce of the dai 

and the garden. Milk, cream, and fresh butter, 
vegetables of every denomination, and certain 
descriptions of fruit, are supplied exclusively 
from a narrow annulus of soil, which cireun. 
scribes the skirts of the metropolis. - Ever 
artificial expedient is resorted to, in order w 
extort from this limited portion of land the ne. 
cessary supplies for a million and a half of 
people. ‘The milk is of a quality so artificial, 
that we know not whether, in strict propriety 
of language, the name milk can be at all appliei 
to it: the animals that yield it are fed not upm 
wholesome and natural pasturage, but ina 
great degree on grain and other articles. | 
will not be supposed that the milk which they 
yield is identical in wholesome and nutritiou; 
qualities with the article which would be su 

plied, if a tract of land of sufficient extent ty 
the pasturage of cattle was made subservient 
to the wants of the metropolis. Add to this, 
that inferior as must be, under such circum. 
stances, the quality of the milk, there exists 
the strongest temptations to the seller who re. 
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tails it,jto adulterate it still further, before ii 
finds its way to the table of the consumer. 

Mr. Warner, already mentioned, stated that, 
great as the advantage of a railroad would be 


it would be of still greater advantage to dairy 
farmers. 
“Have you ever had offers made to you to 
supply any part of London with milk ?—I have; 
but have never been able to comply with them 
on account of the want of a conveyance. 
“It there was a railroad, by which you 
could transmit milk, and thus avail yourself of 
such an offer, would it add materially to the 
profits of your farm ?—There is no question that 
it would increase the profit at least 400 or 500 
percent. I have no doubt of it, on milk and 
butter.”* 
_In the produce ot the dairy and the garden, 
it is not merely by smoothness and ease ol 
transport that a railroad would offer facilities. 
Articles of a perishable nature must be sup 
plied to the consumer within a short period af- 
ter they are taken from the soil. The speed cf 
railroad conveyance being six or seven times 
that by cart or wagon, the consequence woull 
be, that such articles would be supplied tothe 
metropolis from _a circuit with a radius six or 
seven times the length of that which now sup- 
plies them; and consequently the land which 
would become available for the metropolitan 
markets, would be from thirty-six to forty-nine 
times the present extent; supposing railroad 
to diverge'in all directions from the metropolis, 
and to be furnished with their usual ramifica- 
tions. 

In our former article on this subject, we a- 
tempted to show, by general reasoning, the in- 
mense benefits which would accrue, both to 
farmers and landlords, as well as to the inhab- 
itants of towns, by carrying extensive lines o 
railroad through populous districts, connecting 
them with those places from which supplies o! 
food and other necessaries might be obtained. 
We showed that the factitious value which 
tracts of land immediately surrounding the 
metropolis and large towns acquire from the 
proximity of the markets, would be moderated. 


the value of agricultural property, and render- 
ing it in a great measure independent of loca! 
circumstances. We showed, further, that the 
profit of the farmer, and the rent of the Jani- 
lord, would be benefitted by the reduced cost 
transport, and that such benefit would be like- 
wise shared by the consumer; in fact, that the 





and a portion of their advantages transferrelf” 
to the more remote districts; thus equalizins 
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tain ite present price: an obvious error, but still the # 
vantage would be very considerable. 











np ?—Very much ; incalculably.” 


wholesome quality,--comparatively, at least, 








to graziers who supplied the London ‘batchers, 
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| advantages of centralization would be realized 
| without incurring the inconvenience of crowd- 








-ed.in our former article the injury which such 














ing together masses of people within small 
spaces; and that the whole face of the country 
would be brought to the condition, and made to 
share the opportunities of improvement which 
are afforded by a metropolis, and by towns of 
the larger class. At that time, however, we 
had no specific evidence to adduce in support 
of our reasonings, so as to reach those munds 
which can be only influenced by a direct appeal 
to facts. ‘The subsequent extension of railways 
has brought to light a body ef evidence, so ex- 
tensive, that our only difficulty lies in the se- 
lection of such parts of it as may not exceed 
our necessary limits. 
_ The beneficial effects of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway on the value of land in the 
district through which it passes, have forced 
conviction upon the minds of those who were 
the most conspicuous opponents to that project. 

Mr. J. Moss, a director of the Manchester 
railway, gave the following testimony : 

“Iy it contemplated to have a railroad be- 
tween Birmingham and Liverpoel ?—It is quite 


arranged. ae 

“ Have you made application to the owners 

ef land for their consent ?—As far as our half 
oes. 

‘“Have you found owners, on the line between 
Liverpool and Birmingham, to consent to the 
railroad there, who, nevertheless, opposed the 
Liverpool and Manchester line ? — Several; 
among others, Lords Derby and Sefton. 

“Did Mr. Heywood of Manchester oppose 
the Manchester railroad ?—Yes. 

“ Did he afterwards complain of its not pass- 
ing through his lands ?’—He complained very 
much of it.” 

If the ill effects of the opposition, on the part 
of Janded proprietors, to projected railroads, 
were limited to the injury which they inflict 
upon themselves, the public would have less 
reason to complain of it; but unfortunately, 
other extensive injuries have been thus produ- 
ced. ‘The opposition by Lords Derby and Sef- 
ton to the Manchester railway bill, compelled 
the company to deviate from the line of road 
which they first proposed, and which Mr. Ste- 
phenson, their engineer, pronounced to be the 
best. That line must have passed through a 
part of the property of these noblemen, whose 
opposition would at that time have defeated 
the bill. The company were therefore com- 
pelled to select another line, which was not 
only much more expensive in the formation, 
but which has been since productive of conse- 
quences most injurious to the road, and to the 
interests of the company and the pmblic. 

The line which the engineer was compelled 
to adopt, imposed upon him the formidable en- 
terprise of crossing Chat Moss; and involved 
the company in an enormous expense in form- 
ing a solid road over that extensive morass 
This, however, was not the only or the most 
extensively injurious effect: it became neces- 
sary to carry the line of road over an elevation, 
so that the moving power had to overcome a 
slope rising at the rate of one in ninety-six in 
both directions,—extending through more than 
a mile and a half in each case. We explain- 


an ascent produces: to draw a load up a slope 
of this degree of acclivity requires an impellnig 
power, amounting to nearly four times the 

wer necessary to draw the same load upon a 
evel; the consequence is, that either auxilia- 
ry engines must be kept constantly at the foot 
of the slope, or else the impelling engine must 
be constructed with four times the power neces- 
sary on the level, and with a proportionate in- 
crease of strength and weight. e may safei 
assert, that no circumstance connected wit 
the Manchester railway has been a more fertile 
source of expense and inconvenience than this 
occurrence. But if any thing be wanting to 
demonstrate the mischief of the proceeding 
out of which this has arisen, it is the fact de- 


cond line of railway has been in contempla- 
tion, connecting Liverpool with Manchester; 
that this second line is countenanced and en- 
couraged by these very noblemen, Lords Derby 
and Sefton; that it is to pass through their 
grounds, and, we presume, to take the very 
course which was originally contemplated by 
the present railway company, and from which 
they were driven by opposition. 

“Has chere not been a scheme for another 
railroad ?—Yes. 

‘Is it to pass through Lords Derby and Sef- 
ton’s land?—Yes; they both consented. They 
threw us back the first year by the opposition 
to our road, and we then lost such a line as we 
never could obtain again. Since this, they 
have both consented that the other line shall 
pass through their property.” 

Other proprietors, however, more speedily 
learned their error, and actually made interest 
to get the line through their property. 

‘Do you know Bold Hall?—Very well; it 
is a fine house. 

‘Is it near Liverpool and Manchester?—Yes ; 
the proprietor complained very much that we 
made a complete bend, to avoid his property. 
“Did he afterwards wish you to cut off the 
bend, and go nearer by a straight line ?—Yes ; 
and we agreed to go much neurer to his house.” 
Besides the permanent advantages to land 
by opening large markets for every species of, 
vegetable, animal, and mineral production, 
railways are attended with a variety of subor- 
dinate benefits, which, though they may ap- 
pear inconsiderable, when compared with those 
already mentioned, yet ought not to be wholly 
disregarded. Among these may be mentioned 
the extensive employment of the local popula- 
tion in a work in which by far the greater pro- 
portion of the labor is of a rude kind ; likewise, 
the purchase of materials of various kinds from 
the adjacent land-owners. It was proved that on 
the Stockton and Darlington railway,as well as 
on other similar works, large sums were paid 
to the land-owners for gravel, timber and stone, 
for materials for bricks, and for various other 
purposes, independently of the land purchased 
from them. It was also proved that a very 
large proportion of the poor rates of the pa- 
rishes through which —- pass are paid 
by the railway company. The Manchester 
railway company, for examnie, contribute not 
less than £4000 per annus tu ine Seor rates of 
their parishes. 

Mr. Pease stated that more than half the 
entire rates of several of the parisnes through 
which the Stockton and warl:ugton railway 
passes are paid by ‘he railway company. But, 
in addition to th's, the actual amount of rates 
is lessened by the <xtensive «mployment af 
forded for labor on ti.c :2;' way. Mr. Lee stated, 
that of the poor rates in the parish of Newton. 
one-fourth part was paid by the Manchester 
railway company. 

The speed of transit, and the consequent 
frequency of communication between places ot 
great commercial intercourse, are matters the 
importance of which can scarcely be overrated 
in this country. The time between Liverpool 
and Manchester, being a distance of about 
thirty-one miles, is now about an hour and a 
half; there are three deliveries of letters by 
post daily between these two places, so that 
two letters nay be written and one answer re- 
ceived by the same correspondents in the course 
of aday. The frequency of communication 
might be still greater: nine trains of coaches 
start daily from each place, and, if it were ne- 
cessary, there might be nine deliveries in each 


to Birmingham, and from Birmingham to Man- 
chester, shall have been completed, the time 
from London to Liverpool will be about eleven 
hours; the mail which leaves London at eight 
o’clock in the evening will therefore be deliv- 
ered in Liverpool before nine the following 
morning. The time between London and Bir- 
mingham will be five hours and a half; there 





town. When the lines of railway from London| 





iThe letters despatched from London ‘at aie 


o’clock in the evening would be delivered in 
Dublin the following evening. From some 
improvements which are in progress in, the 
steam-packets, it appears that, under aver 
circumstances, they may be depended on to 
make the voyage from Liverpool to Kingston 
(near Dublin) in ten hours; the mail which 
would arrive at Liverpool at seven in the morn- 
ing would therefore be at Dublin at six in the 
evening, so that the Dublin merchants.could 
answer their London letters the same night. 
It would, therefore, be possible that an answer 
to a letter from London to Dublin could arrive 
in London in about fifty hours after the vJles- 
patch of the letter. 

In the evidence of Mr. Moss we find a strik 
ing instance of the preference given by the 
public to railroad conveyance. 

‘Do you know whether there are some places 
on the line from Liverpool to Manchester where 
persons go down a considerable distance to 
come to the rail ?—Yes; Southport is an exam- 
ple. This town is 38 miles from’ Manchester, 
and 25 from Liverpool. Persons going to Man- 
chester prefer to come the 25 miles to Liver- 
pool, and 30 along the railroad, making 55 
miles, to going 38 miles by the direct road to 
Manchester. 

**Do they do that with a saving of time and 
expense /—They save both time and expense. 

‘Being aware of these facts, and knowing 
the projected line between London and Liver. 
pool, are there many plaves from which ‘per- 
sons would come to the railroad, for the pur- 
pose of going to London, rather than take the 
direct turnpike-road ?—Yes ; all places in the 
manufacturing part of Yorkshire, such as 
Bradford, Halifax, and Leeds; they would 
— to Manchester, and there take the rail- 
road. 

“What would be the saving from Leeds ?— 
It would be 40 miles round; but it would save 
four hours in time,and £1 in money. 

“What would be the saving from Rochdale? 
Ten hours in time, and 30s. in money.” 

A large portion of the time of those farmers 
and graziers, living at a distance from London, 
who are obliged to attend the London markets, 
is consumed in making the journey. Mr. Ro. 
bert Attenborough, a farmer and grazier resid- 
ing at Braybrook, eighty miles from London, 
stated that his business obliged him to attend 
once a week at Smithfield market; that it 
takes him three days and a night, travelling at 
night, to go up to London, do bis business, and 
return; that he seldom gets home till four 
o’clock on Sunday morning; and that a like 
inconvenience is sustained by the other farm- 
ers and graziers in his neighborhood: that be- 
sides the expenses on the way, the fare of the 
coach is £3 4s., and that the sacrifice of his 
business at home is the consequence of his 
journeys to London. A railroad would take 

im to London in about four hours, and start. 
ing in the morning he could arrive at home at 
a reasonable hour the same night. 

By the evidence of other witnesses it appear- 
ed that a saving to a very large amount kas 
been made by houses of business in Manches- 
ter, since the establishment of the railway, in 
their agencies alone. Some notion of the ex- 
tent of this may be formed, when we state that 
several houses have saved £500 a year in this 
item of expenditure. 

The advantage of the increased speed and 
cheapness of communication obtained by rail- 
ways, worked. by steam-engines, is not, con- 
fined to the saving of the time and money of 
those who are compelled by business, or in- 
duced by pleasure, to travel. Vast numbers, 
who, under other circumstances, would remain 
stationary, find it for their advantage to avail 
themselves of the opportunities of ‘intercourse 
with distant places thus opened to them, It 
appears by the evidence of Mr. Booth, that 
before the establishment of the railway be- 
tween Manchester and Liverpool, there were 
about twenty-two regular coaches running be- 
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tween these places; these coaches were li 
censed to carry about 700 persons ; and taking) 
them at their average number, they may be) 
estimated as having transported 450 persons 
daily between these two towns. ‘The inside) 
fare was ten shillings, the outside six ; and 
the time of the journey varied from four hours, 
to four hours and a half. The fare at present, 
on the railroad, by the first class train, is five} 
shillings and sixpence, and by the second class| 
three shillings and sixpence—being about half 
the fare by the coaches; and the time of the 
first class an hour and a half, and of the se. 
cond class two hours—-being less than half the 
time occupied on the turnpike road. The 
number of passengers between the two places 
in the six months ending in December, 1833, 
was 215,071 booked ; to which, if we add 5000 
for the passengers taken up on the road and 
not booked, we shall have a total of about 
220,000: if we divide this by the number of 
days in the half-year, we shall find that the 
average, daily, including Sundays, was 1,209. 
It appears, therefore, that the number of pas- 
sengers between these towns has been tripled 
since the establishment of the railroad; in 
other words, about 800 persons daily, whe 
have occasion to pass between the two places, 
but who were before prevented from doing so, 
either by reason of the time or expense of the 
turnpike road, are now enabled to perform the 
journey. . 

Among the railroads now in progress, those 
by which it is proposed to connect the metropo- 
lis with Birmingham, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool, are in every point of view the most inte- 
resting and important. This line has been un- 
dertaken by two distinct companies, under the 
sanction of different acts of Parliament. That 

art which connects London with Birmingham 
fos been undertaken by a joint-stock eompany, 
under the title of the “ London and Birmingham 
Railway Company :” the continuation of the 
line is carried from Birmingham to Warrington, 
where it unites with a branch of the none 
and Manchester railway, which runs from War- 
meen to Newton, a point of the main line just 
midway between Liverpool and Manchester. 
This line from Birmingham to Warrington is 
incorporated under the title of the ‘ Grand Junc- 
tion Railway Company.’ The acts of incorpo- 
ration, like others of the same kind, have been 
opposed in Parliament y ied landed proprie- 
etors. The act for the Birmingham and Lon- 
don Company was, in the first instance, thrown 
out of the House of Lords through the influ- 
ence of a single peer, because he apprehended 
some annoyance to a mansion of his, in the 
neighborhood of which the railway must have 
passed : although it appeared that this mansion 
was one which he was not in the habit of 
occupying. The noble proprietor and _ his 
friends ou the committee did not attend to hear 
the evidence: they came, however, to the divi- 
sion, and threw out the bill. How the Compa- 
ny was able to remove this opposition in the 
subsequent session of Parliament we do not 
know ; but removed it was, and the bill passed. 

The ill effects of the slopes on the Manches- 
ter and Liverpool railway have impressed on 
engineers the indispensable necessity of avoid- 
ing them, or rendering them as gentle as possi-| 
ble in future undertakings. This object will be 
attained in a great degree on the Birmingham) 
and London line, but at an enormous expense. | 
The country through which it will pass is of an) 
undulating character, so that there is scarcely) 
a mile of the road in which either cuttings or! 
embankments will not be necessary. Where! 
the elevations to be encountered are inconside-| 
rable, a level is obtained by forming a chasm in| 
the crest of the hill, and using the stuff re-| 
moved from it to form an embankment in the) 
valley; but there are numerous elevations! 
along the proposed line of road, which either! 
from their great height or other causes render) 
this method impracticable. In such cases the) 
level of the road will be maintained by penetra-| 
ting the elevations by tunnels. Of these ange: 
tures eleven were proposed in the Parliament- 
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ary plan; but it is probable that cuttings will 
be substituted for some of them as the work 
proceeds, and that the actual number will not 
exceed eight: the largest will be constructed at 
Kilsby, near Daventry, seventy-seven miles 
from London; it will be about a mile and a 
half in length. Another, situate about two 
miles beyond Watford, will be a mile in length. 
That which will pass under Primrose Hill, and 
under the roads leading from the Regent’s 
Park, and from St. John’s Wood to Finchley, 
will be half a mile in length: one near Weedon 
will be three-quarters of a mile long, but none 
of the others will exceed a quarter of a mile in 


“a 

The principal obstacle to the adoption of tun- 
nels on railways, worked by steam power, has 
been the want of sufficient ventilation. The 
furnace of the engine soon renders the air unfit 
for breathing, and the impurity produced by the 
passage of one engine might continue until the 
arrival of the next. It is proposed, in the 
longer tunnels, to overcome this difficulty by 
providing shafts or chimneys at short intervals, 
carried from the roof of the tunnel to the sur- 
face of the groundabove. In the case of the 
long tunnel at Kilsby, some of these shafts will 
be one hundred feet high ; in the other tunnels 
they will vary from thirty to seventy feet; all 
of them will be eight feet in diameter. We are 
not aware whether the sufficiency of such an 
expedient for the purposes of ventilation has yet 
been ascertained by experiment. It has been 
stated that the speed with which the engines 
will traverse the tunnels will be so great, that 
very tittle ventilation will suffice. But the ven- 
tilation necessary for the tunnel will be the 
same, at whatever speed the engine may pro. 
ceed; for the air drawn through the fire during 
the passage of the engine will be the same what- 
ever the speed may be. Each stroke of the pis- 
ton will draw through the fire the same quanti. 
ty of atmospheric air ; and it is obvious that 
the same number of strokes of the piston will 
produce the same number of revolutions of the 
wheels, and therefore the same progressive ad- 
vance of the engine at whatever rate the piston 
may move. If the engine moves rapidly 
through the tunnel, it will, therefore, still vitiate 
the same quantity of atmospheric air ; but there 
will be this convenience, that the passengers 
will not be detained in the air so vitiated any 
considerable length of time. The longest tun- 
nel upon the projected line will be traversed in 
less than five minutes, and the shafts will sub- 
sequently remove, though perhaps not very 
speedily, the impure air. - 

In cases where it is not found practicable to 
traverse the valleys by embankments, bridges 
to support the railroad, of great extent, have 
been projected, by which the valleys may be 
arched over. One of the most stupendous of 
these works is the viaduct intended to bestride 
the valley of the Ouse. This work, which will 
be situate between Newport Pagnel and Stony 
Stratford, will cross the valley of the Ouse about 
a mile and a half eastward of the latter town; 
its extreme length will be a mile and a quarter, 
and the height of the level of the rails at the 
centre arch above that of the water will be near- 
ly fifty feet ; the centre portion will be support. 
ed on seven magnificent arches, each of fifty 
feet water-way ; the keystone of each arch not 
to be less than twenty-five feet above the surface 
of the ground. The extreme ends of the via- 
duct will be formed by embankments. By such 
gigantic efforts of labor and skill, the inequali- 
ties of the ground will be greatly diminished, 
though not absolutely overcome. 


Between the extremities of the line at London 
and Birmingham, there will remain five ridges 
of different elevations, separating six valleys 
varying in depth; so that the line undulates 
throughout nearly its whole extent. The en- 
tire length will be 111} miles: of this there 
will only be nine and a quarter miles absolutely 
level. Proceeding from the Depot near Prim. 
rose Hill there is a gentle descent of eight feet 
in two miles to the valley of the Brent ; there is 
then a gradual ascent amounting to 128 feet in 
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eleven miles, by which the line is conducted to 
the crest of the first ridge at Olney; the road 
then descends eleven perpendicular feet, and 
crosses the valley of the Colne; it next en. 
counters the second ridge, which it ascends for 
fifteen miles at the average rate of about four. 
teen feet in a mile. From the summit of this 
ridge, situate at Tring, thirty miles from the 
Depot, it will descend for twenty-three miles, 
falling 160 feet ; here it will be conducted by 
the great viaduct over the valley of the Ouse, 
and again ascend a ridge at Blisworth, between 
Northampton and Towcester : from the viaduct 
to the summit of this ridge the road ascends 1 
perpendicular feet in 6 miles, being at the rate of 
about sixteen feet in a mile; it then again falls 
forty feet in five miles, and crosses the valley 
of the Ahen near Weedon, sixty-four miles 
from the Depot. It next crosses a ridge which 
intersects the line between Daventry and Nor. 
thampton at Kilsby: this ridge is ascended by 
a slope twelve miles in length, and rising se. 
venty-six feet. From Kilsby summit the road 
descends into the valley of the Avon by a slope 
of fourteen miles, descending 132 perpendicular 
feet; the line here, after crossing the Avon, 





passes through Coventry, and ascends the last 
ridge at Berkswell summit, by a slope of seven 
miles and a half, rising 115 perpendicular feet: 
from this summit it again descends into the 
valley of the Blyth, by a slope of three miles 


anda half, falling fifty-seven perpendicular feet; F 
from which it ascends by another slope of ten F 


miles, rising forty-eight feet, to the station at 
Birmingham. 

On the whole line there are twenty-five miles 
and a half, proceeding from London to Bir. 
mingham, in which there is an ascending slope 
at the average rate of fifteen feet in a mile ; and 
there are eighteen miles and a half in which 
there is a descending slope of the same inclina. 
tion. The extreme gentleness of these slopes 
is such, that, in descending, the train may be 
safely permitted to move by gravity, so that 
during the descent the whole of the moving pow. 
er may be saved. The power saved on the de- 
scending slopes may, therefore, be considered 
as neatly proportional to the additional power 
required in the ascending ones ; and as no part 
of the road will require a greater addition to the 
power requisite on the level than two-thirds, 
the locomotive engines at present used, imper- 
fect though they be, will be fully equal to the 
exigencies of the line. The expenditure of 
power from London to Birmingham will be 
greater than in returning ; because the station 
at Birmingham is about 350 perpendicular feet 
above the station at London. 

The width of this magnificent road on the 
embankments will be twenty-eight feet ; the 
rails of each line will be five feet asunder, and 
the line will be separated by a space of six feet; 
an additional space of six feet will be left on 
each side between the outer rails and the edge 
of the embankment. Where the road is cul 
through, elevations an additional foot in width 
will be allowed to each side for drains: the 
deepest chasms by which the road penetrates 
the elevations will not exceed fifty-five feet,— 
the greater number, of course, being considera- 
bly less; and the highest embankments by 
which valleys are crossed will not exceed 
perpendicular feet. The width of the road in 
the tunnels will be six feet less than on the 
embankments ; there being only a space of 
three feet left between the outer rails on each 
side, and the walls of the tunnel. The sides of 
the embankment will slope downwards by # 
more gentle inclination than that used on the 
embankments of the Manchester railway, be- 
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ing at the rate of two horizontal feet to one fool 
perpendicular. 


Supposing—what, consistently with the rep 
sults of the whole history of human invention, > 


is in the last degree improbable—that the loco 


motive engines, though now only in their infav-f 


ey. shall not receive any farther improve- 
ments, the time of a first class train from Lon- 
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| render their motion almost as uniform and 


- towns which skirt its course on either side. 


" don, supposin 


| expediency of constructing such means of com- 
/ munication with the metropolis, they can hard- 


| Tailroads. We find, accordingly, that various 
» undertakings have already been set on foot for 
) the construction of extensive lines of communi- 


-F An act of Parliament was passed, during the 


1885.} 





unctual as that of the hands of a time-piece ; 
so that the passage of the successive trains 
from hour to hour through the different parts o 
the country will almost serve the purposes of a 

k. 

- appears from documents obtained from the 

ublic offices, that the present number of pas- 
sengers between Liverpool and London annu- 
ally amounts to about half a million. If we 
may apply to this railroad results proportionate 
tothose with which we are furnished by that of| 
Manchester, we should expect that the number 
of passengers between the two towns would be 
increased in a threefold proportion. But there 
are obvious reasons which lead us to expect a 
much larger increase of intercourse, in propor- 
tion to the population of the two towns, than 
in the case of Manchester and Liverpool. Be- 
tween these two places, the railroad passes 
through not a single town, or even village ; the 
intercourse is, therefore, in a great degree con- 
fined to the population of Manchester and Li- 
verpool themselves. Now, a large portion of 
the intercourse on the Birmingham and London 
railway will be supplied from the populous 


These tributary streams may be expected to 
swell the main current to at least double its 
magnitude. The distances of the principal 
places adjacent to the line, in time, from Lon- 
branch railways to be formed, 


would be as follows : 
Hours. Minutes. 


rs) 


Aylesbury, 
Bedford, 
Birmingham, 
Dudley, 
Kettering 
Kidderminster, 
Leamington, 
Northampton, 
Rugby, 

The Grand Junction railroad, from Birming- 
ham to Warrington, will be a work presenting 
less difficulties, and attended with a mcre limit- 
ed investment of capital. The country through 
which it passes is less intersected by ridges and 
other inequalities ; although here also a consi- 
derable extent of cuttings and embankments 
must necessarily be nfade. As a commercial 
speculation, it is needless to say that it presents 
the fairest prospects of a successful issue : 
indeed, the formation of the Birmingham and 
London line rendered the Grand Junction line 
inevitable. Thus, the whole kingdom from 
London, in a north-westerly direction to Li- 
verpool, will be traversed by this great artery 
of communication ; producing an ‘interchange 
of benefits, shaniedl, and moral, commercial, 
social, aiid political, the importance and amount 
of which it would be impossible to estimate or 
predict. 

The formation of this great line of cheap and 
rapid communication has rendered the con- 
struction of similar means of intercourse in 
other directions inevitable ; otherwise the be- 
nefits of the metropolitan market would be al- 
mogt exclusively conferred upon those agricul- 
tural and manufacturing producers whose good 
fortune might place them in its neighborhood. 
In their own defence, therefore, landed proprie- 
tors and capitalists in every part of the country 
must exert themselves; for whatever doubts 
they may have formerly entertained as to the 
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ly any longer hesitate as to what they should 
now do; unless they desire to see themselves 
cut off from the benefits arising from the pro- 
duetion of articles which cannot be transported 
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and Winchester. As this project was counte- 
nanced by the principal landed proprietors 
through whose property it will pass, the act 
passed the legislature without difficulty or ex- 
pense. 

The projectors of another line were not, 
however, so fortunate. It was proposed to 
cross the kingdom by a railroad in a direction 
due west from the metropolis, extending to 
Bristol, and passing through Maidenhead, 
Reading, and Bath, and in the immediate vici- 
nity of Windsor, Oxford, Gloucester, Chelten- 
ham, and Devizes. The company who applied 
for this act experienced, during the last session, 
the most vexatious and determined opposition 
on the part of some of the landed proprietors ; 
and, after having been driven to an expendi- 
ture of above £30,000, in the production of 
evidence, aud in other parliamentary charges, 
the bill, though it passed the Commons, was 
thrown out in the Committee of the Lords, 
through the influence, it has been said, of a 
single Peer! ‘The Company will find means 
to remove the opposition, and the bill will pro- 
bly pass in the next session. This railway 
would facilitate the communication of the me- 
tropolis with Wilts, Somerset, Gloucester, 
Wells, Bridgewater, Taunton, Exeter, Ply- 
mouth, Devonport, Falmouth, and many other 
places. It would also, in conjunction with 
steam navigation, connect the metropolis with 
the ports of the Bristol channel, with South 
Wales, and with the south-western coast of 
Ireland. 

The Southampton line will open an easy 
communication with the coast of Hampshire, 
and by the Southampton steam-packets, with 
the Isle of Wight, and the Channel Islands ; 
also with the ports of St. Malo, Havre, and 
Cherbourg. If the railway contemplated be- 
tween Havre and Paris should be constructed, 
a communication would be thus opened be- 
tween London and Paris, which would reduce 
the time of transit between those capitals to 
about twenty-four hours, allowing twelve hours 
for the voyage by steam from Southampton to 
Havre. 

To form an estimate of the effects which 
these vast undertakings are lixely to produce 
on the intercourse of the country, it will be ne- 
cessary to consider the travelling whieh at pre- 
sent exists on these lines, and to compare it 
with the effects produced on the intercourse 
between Manchester and Liverpool. It appears 
from evidence given before parliamentary com. 
mittees, that the annual number of passengers 
between London and Birmingham amounts to 
488,342. By the stamp-office returns, it ap- 
pears that the income produced from coaches 
passing along the proposed route of the South- 
ampton railroad, at the present charge for tra- 
velling, amounts to four hundred and forty-six 
thousand one hundred and ninety-three pounds 
annually. Now, if we assume that the average 
cost of travelling the whole distance to South- 
ampton is one pound, it will follow that the 
travelling along that line is equivalent to 
446,193 travellers annually, the whole distance. 
It appears also, from similar returns, that the 
number of travellers along the proposed line of 
the Great Western Railway at present may be 
estimated at 302,118. Thus, along these three 
lines, the present intercourse would stand as 
follows : 
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ing the above estimate in the ratio of eight to 
three ; the results would be as follow : 








Birmingham, 1,302,244 

Bristol, 805,642 ‘ 

Southampton, _ 1,189,848 eiabeat 
Total, 3,297,734 


Thus, the number of persons who would pass 
annually to and from the metropolis, alon 
these three lines of road, would be nearly e at 
to a fourth of the whole population of Great Bri. 
tain. 

Our limits compel us to omit the notice of 
numerous important railways which are in 
contemplation, and some of which are in a state 
of very forward Ot pogo ; among these, 
there is one entitled to more especial notice, 
being not much less in extent than the Li- 
verpool and Manchester railway, and passing 
through a district of great commercial impor- 
tance. The line we allude to will be carried 
from the town of Preston in a southern direc- 
tion through Wigan, to the Manchester rail- 
way; on which it will enter at a _ equally 
distant between Manchester and Liverpool ; 
thus connecting the whole district, for a dis. 
tance of twenty-two miles from Preston to New- 
ton, with Manchester and Liverpool. The act 
for this railway has passed the legislature, and 
it is now constructing under the direction of 
Mr. Charles Vignoles, civil engineer. 

A line of railroad is already in an advanced 
state, by which it is proposed to connect Leeds 
and Selby, and thus open a more easy and ra- 
pid communication between that important 
mart and the port of Hull. _ Another line is in 
preparation, by which to cross the neck of the 
island, and to connect the Irish Channel with 
the German Ocean, extending from Carlisle to 
Newcastle. 

Of the shorter railroads in progress may be 
mentioned that proposed to be carried from 
London Bridge to Greenwich. This work 
ought perhaps more probably to be. called a 
viaduct, since it will be sustained by masonry, 
supported by a series of arches, for nearly the 
whole distance: its length will be three miles 
and three quarters, and the time will be twelve 
minutes. 

The only railroad yet undertaken in Ireland 
is that which connects Dublin with King’s 
Town, a distance of about seven miles. This 
road, which is now completed, has been exe- 
cuted under the superintendence of Mr. Vig- 
noles. King’s Town and its neighborhood is 
the most populous district around Dublin ; and 
besides being the most favorite watering-place, 
is at present the place of residence of the fami- 
lies of most of the wealthier mercantile and 
professional classes. By a recent arrange- 
ment, the post-office steam-packets from Li- 
verpool and Holyhead land at King’s Town 
harbor, instead of Howth. These circumstan- 
ces, combined with other local advantages, pre- 
sent a fair probability of the success of this 
railway. 

Notwithstanding the unquestionable commer- 
cial advantages which have resulted to the joint- 
stock company which established the Manches. 
ter railroad, it is certain that these advantages 
are cousiderably less than they would have been 
had there been sufficient previous experience 
in the working of railroads, under the circum- 
stances of so vast an amount of rapid transport 





Birmingham, 488,342 as the company have found it necessary to un- 
Bristol, 302,118 dertake. Much still remains to be learned, not 
Southampton, 446,193 only with respect to the construction of the 
spmenhengnen locomotive power, but likewise respecting the 

Total, 1,236,653 construction of the railroad itself. he cost of 


Now, we have already stated that the num. 
ber of passengers between Manchester and Li- 





on turnpike roads or canals in competition with 


cation, in other directions from the metropolis. 


last session, for the construction ofa line con- 
necting London with Southampton and Ports- 





mouth, passing through Esher, Basingstoke, 


val ign before the establishment of the rail- 
road, was at the rate of 450 daily ; and that it 
was during the half year ending 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1833, at the rate of 1210 daily ; being an 
increase in the ratio of eight to three, very 
nearly. Supposing, then, that the three rail- 
ruads now contemplated produce a like increase 
of intercourse, we shall obtain the probable 





the locomotive power has been so great, that 
the directors lately thought it advisable to ap- 
point a sub.committee of their own body, as- 
sisted by Mr. Booth, their treasurer, to inquire 
and report respecting the causes of the amount 
of this item of their expenditure, and to ascer- 
tain whether any and what measures could be 
devised for the attainment of greater economy. 
A very able and satisfactory report was made 
by this committee, or, to speak 


more correctly, 








number of passengers upon them by increas- 





by Mr. Booth, who was the gnly individual con- 
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nected with it who really had a competent 
knowledge of the subject of inquiry. 

It appears that previous to the establishment 
of the railway, Messrs. Walker and Rastrick, 
engineers, werejemployed by the Company to 
visit various places where steam power was 
applied on railways; for the purpose of form- 
ing ‘an estimate of the probable expense of 





. working the railway by locomotive and by fixed 


wer. These engineers recommended the 
adoption of locomotive power, and their esti- 
mate was, that the transport might be effected 
at the rate of .278 of a penny, or very little more 
than a farthing per ton per mile. In the year 
1833, five years after this investigation took 

, it was found that the actual cost was 
.625 of a penny, or something more than a half- 
penny per ton per mile; being considerably 
above double the estimated rate. Mr. Booth 
very properly directed his inquiries to ascertain 
the cause of this discrepancy, by comparing the 
various circumstances assumed by Messrs. 
Walker and Rastrick in making their estimate, 
with those under which the transport was ac- 
tually effected. The first point of difference 
which he observed was the speed of transport : 
the estimate was founded on an assumed speed 
of ten miles an hour, and it was stated that a 
four-fold speed would require an addition of 50 
per cent. to the power, without taking into ac- 
count wear and tear. Now, the actual speed of 
transport being double the speed assumed in 
the statement, Mr. Booth holds it to be necessary 
to‘add 25 per cent. on that score. 

The next point of difference is in the amount 
of the loads: the statement is founded upon the 
assumption, that every engine shall start with 
its full complement of load, and that with this it 
shall go the whole distance. The facts, how- 
ever, are, says Mr. Booth, that instead of a full 
load of profitable carriage from Manchester, 
about half the waggons come back emply ; and 
instead of the tonnage being conveyed the 
whole way, many thousand tons are conveyed 
only half the way: also, instead of the daily 
work being uniform, it is extremely fluctuating. 
It is further remarked, that in order to accom- 
plish the transport of goods from the branches, 
and from intermediate places, engines are de- 
spatched several times a-day, from both ends 
of the line, to clear the road ; the object of this 
arrangement being rather to lay the foundation 
of a beneficial intercourse in future, than with 
a view to any immediate profit. Mr. Booth 
makes a rough estimate of the disadvantages 
arising from these circumstances, by stating 
them at 33 per cent. in addition to the original 
estimate. 

The next point of difference is the fuel. In 
the orginal estimate, coal is assumed as the 
fuel, and is taken at the price of five shillings 
and tenpence per ton: now the Act of Parlia- 
ment forbids the use of coal, which would pee 
duce smoke ; the company have, therefore, 
been obliged to use coke, at seventeen shillings 
and sixpence a ton. Taking coke, then, to be 
equivalent to coal, ton for ton, this would add 
162 to the original estimate. 

These several discrepancies being allowed 
for, and « proportional amount being added to 
the original estimate, the amount would be 
raised to .601 of the penny per ton per mile, 
which is within one-fortieth of a penny of the 
actual cost. This difference is considered to 
be sufficiently accounted for by the wear and 
tear produced by the rapid motien ; more es- 
pecially when it is considered that many of the 
engines were constructed before the engineer 
was aware of the great speed that would be re- 
quired. 

When we formerly called the attention of our 
readers to this subject, we stated that the pro- 
ceedings on this railway ought to be regarded 
as merely experimental ; that the engines must 
be consequently varied in weight and propor- 
tion; that each quarter would produce new 
ones of increased power and efficiency ; and 
that, consequently, the expenses thus incurred 
for a given amount of traffic ought not to be 
regarded as the permanent and weuet expenses 
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of the road, but rather as the price paid for that 
knowledge which could be obtained by no other 
means than by experiments on the same vast 
scale. We find that subsequent events have 
fully confirmed our opinions. 

“What then,” says Mr. Booth, in the Report 
already alluded to, “is the result of these oppo- 
site and mutually counteracting circumstances ? 
and what is the present position of the Compa- 
ny in respect of their moving power? Simply, 
that they are still in a course of experiment, to 
ascertain practically the best construction, and 
the most durable materials, for engines required 
to transport greater weights, and at greater ve- 
locities, than had till very recently been consi- 
dered possible ; and which, a few years ago, it 
had not entered into the imagination of the 
most daring and sanguine inventor to conceive ; 
and farther, that these experiments have ne- 
cessarily been made, not with the calm delibe- 
ration and quiet pace which a salutary caution 
recommends, making good each step in the 
progress of discovery before advancing another 
stage, but amidst the bustle and responsibili- 
ties of, and large and increasing, traffic ; the 
directors being altogether ignorant of the time 
each engine would last, before it would be laid 
up as inefficient, but compelled to have en- 
gines, whether good or bad ; being aware of 
various defeets and imperfections, which it was 
impossible at the time to remedy, yet obliged 
to keep the machines in motion, under all the 
disadvantages of heavy repairs, constantly go- 
ing on during the night, in order that the re- 
quisite number of engines might be ready for 
the morning’s work. Neither is this great ex- 
periment yet complete; it is still going for- 
ward. But the most prominent difficulties 
have been in a great measure surmounted, and 
your committee conceive that they are war- 
ranted in expecting that the expenditure in this 
department will, ere long, be materially reduced, 
more especially when they consider the relative 
performances of the engines at the present time 
compared with what it was two years ago.” 

e must now conclude these observations 
on the Manchester railroad, without noticing 
what appears to us of scarcely less importance 
than the subject to which the Committee have 
directed their inquiries,—we mean the state of 
the road itself. No one who has recently tra- 
velled on it can be a anene to what a great ex. 
tent the rocking and swinging of the carriages 
from side to side is increased. We are quite 
aware of the impossibility, under the cireum- 
stances, to obviate entirely an effect of this 
kind ; but it now amounts to a degree which is 
not only inconvenient to travellers, but which 
cannot fail to be highly detrimental both to the 
carriages and to the road. This effect will 
doubtless be traced to the inequalities which 
have been produced in the joinings of the rails. 
On examining the rails in various parts of the 
road, we found a very small proportion of them 
in which the joinings had maintained that de- 
gree of exactness which is indispensable to 
safety and_ stability, when great speed is at- 
tempted. In most cases, the surface of one 
rail at the joint is more or less depressed below 
the surface of the other, and in some cases this 
depression xmounts to a serious fraction of an 
inch. The consequence is, that the passage of 
the wheels over the rails can be distinctly felt in 
the carriages, and wherever two inequalities do 
not occur together at corresponding joints, and 
in the same direction, the carriage receives a 
lurch more or less violent according to the 
amount of the inequality. The effect of the 
collision of the wheels on the rails at the joints 
is, in many cases, rendered quite perceptible. 
We have ourselves taken from the road pieces 
of iron of considerable magnitude, detached 
from the rails at those joints by the succession 
of blows which they receive as the wheels pass 
overthem. The remedy for these defects must 
be sought in giving greater stability to the 
sleepers and chairs which sustain the rails. It 
would be also extremely desirable to keep an 
exact register of the breakages of rails in diffe- 








rent parts of the road,—specifying in every ease 
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the part of the rail where the fracture takes 
place. By this means we should be enabled to 
trace, with some degree of certainty, the causes 
of this course of wear. For example, it is a 
present doubtful on what part of the road frac. 
tures most frequently take place ; it is said to 
be on the descending planes ; but we appre. 
hend that this statement depends more on con. 
jecture than on aseertained facts. It would be 
also useful to ascertain whether the fractures 
take plaee more frequently over the chairs or 
between them; also, whether they happen of. 
tener at the extremities of the rails, or in-some 
intermediate part. The surface of the fractures 
should also, in every case, be carefully examin. 
ed, to determine whether any accidental flaw 
has existed in the structure of the metal. Such 
a body of facts as it is in the power of the Di. 
rectors to collect, at no cost. to the Company, 
but by giving the necessary directions -to their 
subordinate agents, would form an invaluable 
storehouse of knowledge for the guidance of 
their future operations, and those of other rail. 
road companies. 

We believe that one source of extraordinary 
expense, to which the Company have been 
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subjected, may be traced to the adoption of ish. j 


bellied instead of parallel rails, and to. the in. 
sufficient weight of metal inthem. The theory 
of the fish-beilied rail is doubtless seductive; 
and if the sleepers and blocks were absolutely 
immovable, they would, with a given weight of 
metal, have the advantage over the parallel 
rail—but in a rail of this form, on the sli 


subsidence of the sleeper, or shifting of the ; 


chair, the rail being deserted by its support, its 
weakest point is immediately exposed to the 
incumbent weight of the waggons under the 


most disadvantageous mechanical conditions. > 


In a word, the very circumstances which con. 


stitute the advantage of the fish-bellied rail are 
here reversed, and produce a proportionate lia.f 
bility to fracture. Independently of this, thf 
weight of the rails (35 Ibs. per yard) was quite | 
insufficient ; and we believe that where frac.F 
tures take place, the Company have deemed it} 


advisable to replace them by rails at 50 lbs. to 
the yard. 

The Leeds and Selby Railroad Company have 
profited by this experience, and have rejected 
the fish-bellied rail; laying down a durabk 
road of parallel rails at 50 Ibs. per yard. 

The advantages of railroads have of lat 
years become so apparent, that their construc 


tion has been undertaken to a certain extent of 
In France, a double line of 
railroad has been constructed, extending from> 


the Continent. 


St. Etienne to Lyons, a distance of thirty -fow 
miles. 
transport, the rails wvighing only 26 
yard. To obtain a sufficient level, fourteen tur. 
nels were constructed ; one of these is a mileit 


length ; another, more than halfa mile, is cart 


ried under the river Gier. The road is carrie 
by a viaduct over the Soane. In the ‘cost 
this road we have a notable example of the com 


mercial wisdom of our neighbors, who paid fof 


the iron used on it four times the price at whic! 
they could have obtained it from ust ‘A par 
of this road is a self-acting plane, on which tl 
loads ure moved by their own weight; on th 
other parts of it locomotive engines have bee 
used. 

A continuation of this road has been co 
structed from St Etienne to Roanne, extendinj 
about fifty-five miles. [t consists of a sing 
track ; the first thirteen miles being formed 
cast iron rails of 43 lbs. to the yurd, and the las 
forty-two miles of rolled iron, 26 Ibs. to the yaré 

Among the enterprises of this kind unde! 
taken in Germany, the railroad from Budweis! 
Lintz merits notice. The extent of the line 
about eighty English miles ; it was comment? 
under the direction of Gerstner in 1825; and! 
composed of wooden beams, beating flat 
of iron, six yards in length, two Faches 
width, and one-third of an inch ift thiekn 
It is intended for the purposes of aw r0 
merce, but more especially for the tranep 








of salt. 


This road is not adapted for or Mong 
s. pee 








